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WHAT 
THE TEXAS 
TRADER 
SELLS 


@ Candy @ Notions 
@ Tobacco @ Paper items 
@ Groceries @ Novelties 

@ Drugs @ Dry Goods 








Today the TEXAS TRADER distributing system cov- 


ers one of the most populous areas in Texas like a rail- 





road network. Tomorrow—as present expansion plans 


WHO 
THE TEXAS develop—that network will reach out in all directions 
TRADER 
SELLS 


@ Grocers @ Concessions 

@ Cafes @ Filling Stations 
@ Drug Stores @ Variety Stores 
@ Drive-ins @ Confectioners 







to blanket the entire state. Already this program is well 





under way with the recent purchase of new wholesale 
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businesses in Lubbock and Midland. From one whole- 


sale house in one city in 1933 to twelve wholesale houses 
NELMS WHOLESALE CO., DALLAS 


ROCKWOOD WHOLESALE CO., DALLAS in seven cities in 1945! No wonder alert manufacturers 
JOE SMITH WHOLESALE CO., DALLAS 


NELMS WHOLESALE CO., FORT WORTH from all over America who want state-wide distribution 
NELMS DRUG COMPANY, FORT WORTH 


JOHN LEE WHOLESALE CO., WACO cia 
OR tesa waco for their products bring them first to the Texas Trader. 
BUSBY WHOLESALE COMPANY, WACO 
McKEE WHOLESALE CO., LUBBOCK 
BONDS WHOLESALE CO., MIDLAND 


: ROB-RILEY WHOLESALE CO., McKINNEY 3 
: FORTSON WHSLE. CO., CORSICANA 


NELMS WHOLESALE COMPANY 








Dallas and Fort Worth... Branches in Waco, 
Corsicana, McKinney, Lubbock, and Midland. 











MUZAK 
Comes to Dallas ! 
A BOON 10 ARAGEMEN! | 


relieves employee fatigue 


ZAK (en, 


is profitable business asset 








for industry 


M U 7 A K ¢ for offices and banks 


— ogcers THREE | (oF public places 


DIFFERENT SERVICES \ 
OF PLANNED MUSIC 





MUZAK already has proved a tremendous boon to management in thousands 
of businesses throughout the United States. MUZAK is made available now for 
the first time to modern thinking business men in Dallas and Fort Worth. 

MUZAK brings you, by special wires, specially arranged and specially pro- 
grammed music for busy and noisy places. You get the finest MUSIC-AT-WORK 
with no more trouble than electric lines bring you power and light. And at low 
cost. MUZAK makes its own music and provides its own sound equipment. Let 
us show you how MUZAK will benefit you and your business. There’s no obli- 


gation on your part. 


Exclusive Distributors for MUZAK in Dallas and Fort Worth 
BUSINESS MUSIC, INC. 


{18 CONSTRUCTION BUILDING ... DALLAS 1, TEXAS a 
LIGON SMITH, Manager CENTRAL-9258 











of Progresrd INVITE Greater Confidence 


Old firms like old friends have demonstrated their worth throuch years of plenty and lean 


years of hardship. The concerns listed on this page have an enviable record and are known 


as “old friends" by thousands of customers and people living in this section. 


Established 


1669 
169 


187e 
l87e 


1875 


1875 
1876 
1876 
1885 


1885 
1890 


1893 


1856 


Padgitt Bros. Company 
76 Years (See Photo No. 1) 
Leather Goods—Wholesale and 
Retail 


The Schoellkopf Co. 
76 Years (See Photo No. 2) 
Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


Dallas Ry. & Term. Co. 
73 Years (See Photo No. 3) 
Street Railways 


Sanger Bros. 

73 Years in Dallas (See Photo No. 8) 
88 Years in Texas 

Retail Department Store 


Dallas Trans. & Term. 
Warehouse Company 
70 Years (See Photo No. 4) 
Warehousing, Transportation and 
Distribution 


First Natl. Bank in Dallas 
70 Years (See Photo No. 5) 
Banking 


Trezevant & Cochran 
69 Years (See Photo No. 6) 
Insurance General Agents 


Fakes & Company 
69 Yeors (See Photo No. 7) 
Furnishing Texas Homes Since 1876 


Mosher Steel Co. 
60 Years (See Photo No. 9) 
Structural Reinforcing Steel 
and Machinery Repairs 


J. W. Lindsley & Co. 
56 Years (See Photo No. 10) 
Real Estate, Insurance 


William S. Henson, Inc. 
(Successors to J. M. Colville & Son) 
55 Years (See Photo No. 11) 
Printing and Advertising 


Fleming & Sons, Inc. 
52 Years (See Photo No. 12) 
Manutacturers—Paper and 
Paper Products 


Briggs-Weaver 
Machinery Company 

49 Years (See Photo No. 13) 
Industrial Machinery ano Supplies 


Established 


1855 
1900 
1903 
1903 


1903 


1903 


1904 
1906 


1905 


1905 


sil 
19le 
1914 


Dallas Plumbing Co., Inc. 
46 Years (See Photo No. 14) 
Plumbers 


John Deere Plow Co. 
45 Years (See Photo No. 15) 
Agricultural Implements 


Dallas National Bank 
42 Years (See Photo No. 16) 
Banking 


Acme Screen Co. 

42 Years (See Photo No. 17) 
Ac-Ka-Me Products, Insect Screens, 
Cabinets, Lockers, Boxes and Vene- 
tian Blinds 


Republic Insurance Co. 
42 Years (See Photo No. 18) 
Writing Fire, Tornado, Allied Lines, 
Automobile and Inland Marine 
Insurance 


First Texas Chemical Mfg. 
Company 

42 Years (See Photo No. 19) 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


Atlas Metal Works 
41 Years (See Photo No. 20) 
Sheet Metal Manufacturers 


Hesse Envelope Co. 
39 Years (See Photo No. 21) 
Manufacturers of Envelopes & File 
Folders 


Hutchinson-Bonner & 
Burleson 


36 Years (See Photo No. 22) 
Certified Public Accountants 


The Southern Supply Co. 
36 Years (See Photo No. 23) 
Wholesale Hardware and Industrial 
Supplies 


Graham-Brown Shoe Co. 


34 Years (See Photo No. 24) 
Manufacturing Wholesalers 


Stewart Office Supply Co. 
33 Years (See Photo No. 25) 
Stationers—Office Outfitters 


Texas Employers Ins. Assn. 
31 Years (See Photo No. 26) 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance 
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Texas Industry 


and Wiker 


The industrial and economic 
future of Texas grows brighter 
every month. New companies 
are moving in — old establish- 
ments are planning enlarge- 
ment. 


In planning for the future — 
don’t forget the value of an ade- 
quate well water supply. Put it 
at the “head of the list’’ for im- 


mediate consideration. 


Layne-Texas Well Water Sys- 
tems have proven their superior- 
ity throughout Texas. . . . Layne- 
Texas engineers will gladly give 
you every assistance. 
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WASHINGTON 


By Date MILLER 


Representative of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
in the Nation's Capital 
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Postscript on San Francisco 


HAT happened at the United Na- 
tions Conference in San Fran- 
cisco is a subject which engrossed the 
attention of a veritable galaxy of col- 
umnists and. commentators for two 
months, but an ironical conjecture would 
be that their efforts were so assiduous 
and their output so 
plethoric that they 
produced as much 
confusion as enlight- 
enment in the pub- 
lic mind. As one ob- 
server wryly ex- 
pressed it, the con- 
ference was probab- 
ly the most over- 
covered and under- 
reported event of its 
kind ever held. There is no doubt that a 
large part of the reporting was accurate 
and precise, but there is likewise no 
doubt that much of it was exaggerated 
and even bizarre, intended to divert 
rather than to inform. 
The situation, of course, is easily ex- 
plainable. News reporting is a competi- 
tive enterprise, and each columnist and 





DALE MILLER 


commentator is constantly grubbing for 
information to which his competitor has 
not yet had access. The task is not too 
difficult to accomplish while reporting 
general political events and trends, be- 
cause the range of subjects is exten- 
sive; but, when so many observers are 
confined for so long a time to a single 
assignment like the San Francisco Con- 
ference, the competitive nature of their 
jobs becomes a handicap to good re- 
porting. To get something new, triviali- 
ties are made into headlines; rumors 
and innuendoes are unwittingly devel- 
oped into significant political trends; 
and an untrue picture is delineated. 
The public was ripe for confusion 
anyway. To begin with, the search for 
understanding often proceeded from 
false premises. Many people had an un- 
clear idea of what the conference was 
designed to accomplish. Some expected 
it to be a peace conference, in the sense 
that it would settle boundary disputes 
and revise the geography of war areas. 
Others thought it would provide a for- 
mula for everything from reparations to 
determination of war guilt. Then, too, 
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the conference was attended by such a 
heterogeneous collection of delegates 
from different countries, who spoke 
many strange tongues and who were the 
products of contrasting environments 
and modes of life, that it is scarcely sur- 
prising that the pristine purpose of the 
conference was not always in accurate 
focus. 

In view of the observation that the 
public suffered a surfeit of verbiage 
about the conference, it may seem some- 
what paradoxical that I append a few 
hundred more words to the subject; but 
it would be worthwhile, I think, to 
sweep aside some of the irrelevance and 
arrive at some firm evaluation of the 
conference’s work. It can be done very 
briefly, if we hew closely to the pur- 
pose for which the conference was 
called. 

The United Nations Conference was 
convened for the sole purpose of de- 
vising the framework of an interna- 
tional organization to preserve peace 
in the future. It achieved that purpose. 
It achieved it without perfection, of 
course, but no responsible observer 
could have expected perfection. The 
framework of. an organization to pre- 
serve peace was created and is now in 
existence, or will be when the participat- 
ing nations ratify the work of their dele- 
gates. That much is on the credit side, 
and many of the debits were actually ex- 
traneous to the purpose for which the 
conference was convened. It is true that 
such questions as trusteeship and veto 
power were perhaps unsatisfactorily 
compromised, but it should be realized 
that they are issues which will inevitably 
recur in the years ahead, whether agree- 
ably settled at San Francisco or not, and 
which must be met as the future unfolds. 


The best way to evaluate the confer- 
ence, /1 my opinion, is to observe some- 
what tritely that any organization to 
presei ve peace will prove only as effec- 
tive as the people of the world make it. 
It must be kept constantly in mind by the 
people of every nation that world peace 
is not a static element to be defined and 
secured by statute. It is a volatile and 
elusive ideal, forever fugitive, suscep!- 
ible to suspicion, avarice, intrigue, and 
every other moral infirmity of human 
character, multiplied by as many con- 
trasting races and creeds which exist on 
earth. The pursuit of peace is at best 
a ceaseless struggle toward the utopi: 
of human virtue. 

An international organization to pre- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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operated by Texans for Texans, believes in keeping Texas insurance 


7 dollars in Texas. This is why almost one hundred per cent of the Asso- 
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allas Acclaims General Walker 


ALLAS’ official, hearty handshake of welcome was 

extended to one of the great figures to come out 

of the war when the city’s business, professional and 

military men and civic leaders packed the flag-decorated 

Crystal Ballroom of the Baker Hotel June 25 to pay 
tribute to Lieutenant General Walton H. Walker. 

The guest of honor was the stocky, amiable, quiet- 
spoken Texan, who served as senior officer on the staff 
of General George S. Patton. He was officially greeted 
as the new commanding general of the Eighth Service 
Command and successor to Major General Richard 
Donovan, transferred to Washington as deputy chief of 
staff under General Brehon B. Somervell. 

The Chamber of Commerce luncheon, presided over 
by .B. F. McLain, Chamber president, was the high- 
light of the celebration of General Walker Day, pro- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
—Photographs by Thomas K. Cone, Jr., and Army Signal Corps 
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; Deis just re- 
iurned from a country which has been de- 
feated in war-—a country which has been 
so thoroughly whipped that it may never 
rise again as a nation from the ruin to 
which it condemned itself. 





GENERAL WALKER DAY celebration reached 
a high point at luncheon given in honor of the new 
commanding general of the Eighth Service Com- 
mand by the Dallas Chamber of Commerce. At 
top, adjoining page, Lieutenant General Walton H. 
Walker is pictured at the speakers’ table with 
Mayor J. Woodall Rodgers (left) and B. F. McLain, 
Chamber president and master of ceremonies. At 
right, center, he is shown being presented a .cer- 
tificate of honorary Dallas citizenship by Mayor 
Rodgers. 

Insets picture six visiting brigadier generals and 
other officers of the posts and camps of the Eighth 
Service Command as well as headquarters staff 
officers in attendance at the luncheon. They in- 
cluded Brig. Gen. George C. Beach, commanding 
Brooke Hospital Center; Brig. Gen. Alonzo P. Fox, 
commanding War Department Personnel Center, 
Fort Sam Houston; Brig. Gen. Louis F. Guerre, com- 
manding Army Service Forces Training Center, 
Camp Claiborne; Brig. Gen. Charles K. Nulsen, post 
commander, Fort Sam Houston; Brig. Gen. William 
H. Colbern, post commander, Camp Chaffee, Ark.; 
Brig. Gen. J. A. Porter, commanding San Antonio 
ASF Depot; Brig. Gen. W. Lee Hart, Eighth Service 
Command medical director; Brig. Gen. Edwin H. 
Marks, Southwestern Division and Eighth Service 
Command Engineer; Colonel Benjamin O. Murph, 
commanding WDPC, Camp Chaffee; Lt. Col. Paul 
L. Cocke, commanding WDPC, Fort Bliss, Texas; 
and the following post commanders, Colonel Oscar 
P. Houston, Camp Swift; Colonel Landon J. Lockett, 
Camp Gruber, Oklahoma; Colonel Benjamin F. 
Delamater, Jr., Camp Hood; Colonel John K. Boles, 
Camp Polk, Louisiana; Colonel Alfred G. Brown, 
Camp Bowie; Colonel. Robert O. Annin, Camp 
Maxey; Colonel G. C. Graham, Camp Joseph T. 
Robinson, Arkansas; Colonel Frank L. Whittaker, 
Fort Bliss; Colonel Charles W. Gallaher, Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma; and Colonel Russell J. Potts, Camp 
Howze. 

The Eighth Service Command band under the 
direction of T/Sgt. Robert Peters is shown at bot- 
tom. Pictured also are those at the speakers’ table, 
left to right: R. G. McCord, vice president of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce; R. L. Thornton, co- 
chairman, Dallas County War Finance Committee; 
E. E. Shelton, co-chairman, Dallas County War Fi- 
nance Committee; Nathan Adams, chairman, War 
Finance Committee of Texas; Colonel William M. 
lanagan, commanding officer, Fifth Ferrying Group, 
Love Field; Mayor J. Woodall Rodgers; Lieutenant 
General Walton H. Walker; President Mclain; 
Brig. Gen. C. B. Rucker, chief of staff, Eighth Serv- 
ice Command; A. H. Bailey, Chamber vice president; 
8en Wooten, Dallas County chairman, Seventh War 
Loan; Colonel John MacWilliams, chief chaplain, 
Eighth Service Command; Fred F. Florence, regional 
jirector, War Bond sales; Holmes Green, vice presi- 
dent of the Chamber; and J. C. Tennison, Chamber 
‘reasurer. 
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“Let’s Finish It Up in the Pacific!” 


"Now Is the Time to Hit the Japs With All We Have," 


Declares New Commanding General of Eighth Service 
Command, Which Has Big Role in Task of Redeployment 


I have come back to a country which 
is victorious in one war, and busily en- 
gaged in seeking victory in another 
struggle on the far side of the globe. 

So I have two contrasting pictures. 
From a land whose cities are wasted by 
war, I came a few days ago into a land 
whose cities, untouched by bombs or 
shells, have grown and thrived on war. 
From fields gray with mud and putrid 
with the bodies of the dead I came to 
the fields of Central Texas, green with 
crops and alive with cattle. 

Two months ago I was in a peep driv- 
ing from Kassel, Germany, to Chemnitz. 
The roads were full of dislocated people, 
homeless and desolate. The farm lands 


By Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker 


were pock-marked. Kassel itself was 90 
per cent destroyed, its people living in 
cellars and crevices in the ruins, com- 
ing out like rats to forage for food. 

A week ago I drove in a conventional 
American automobile from Washington 
to Belton, Texas. It was June in America 
and like any other June. There were 
well-kept lawns in the cities and flowers 
near the doorsteps. The open country 
was fresh with young crops, and the 
roads between American towns were 
laden with trucks carrying products to 
market. 

It is like recovering from a feverish 
illness to come back from Germany to 
this country. The first days in America 
are like the first morning one awakes 
after an illness and finds that he is cool 
again and his mind is at peace. 

A Texan always is glad to return to 
Texas. In coming to Dallas, I feel as if 
I were coming home. Not since the first 
world war have I been stationed in my 
home state, and I am looking forward 
to resuming old friendships. 

I am appreciative of my good fortune 
in taking a command which under Gen- 
eral Donovan has been outstanding in 
its achievements. The efficiency of the 
army service forces’ work in the South- 
west is well known throughout the army, 
for hundreds of thousands of troops 


have trained and served here in Texas - 


and in the other four states of the com- 
mand. 


The Eighth Service Command has a 





great task upon which it is just enter- 
ing, that of redeployment. The problems 
ahead of us will require understanding 
and cooperation between the military 
and civilian populations of these five 
states, just as have the problems of the 
last few years. 

It is the banding together into a com- 
mon front that has enabled this country 
and its allies to complete the task on the 
continent of Europe. Together we have 
refuted every German claim that the” 
democracies are decadent. Together we 
are going on to prove there is no foun- 
dation in the Japanese claim that Amer- 
ica will tire of the war before uncon- 
ditional surrender is forced upon the 
Japanese nation. 

The combat soldier knows better than 
anyone else how true it is that this is 
a war of production and of supply, and 
he knows how costly this type of warfare 
is. The gasoline, tires and ammunition 
that were expended against the Ger- 
mans cannot be spent to defeat Japan. 
The burned out tanks and blasted pon- 
toons and bailey bridges cannot be used 
in the Pacific. There must be replace- 
ments. Men must have new shoes and 
new clothes. They must have new types 
of weapons and new kinds of equipment 
for a different kind of warfare in the 
East. They must have more gasoline and 
tires and ammunition. 


When my corps reached Verdun last 
September we had outrun our supplies. 
Among other things we lacked gasoline, 
and had to wait a week for it to overtake 
us. While we were waiting the Germans 
dug in on the east bank of the Moselle, 
and it was not until late November that 
Metz finally fell. 

If it had not been for lack of mate- 
rial, our advance could have been con- 
tinued beyond Verdun and no doubt 
would have overrun Metz weeks earlier. 

Supplies in the right place at the 
right time mean the difference between 
quick victory and a long drawn out 
campaign that costs many lives. 

A man returning from the grim busi- 
ness of killing or being killed finds deep 
satisfaction in a multitude of little things 
here at home. He enjoys a sense of se- 
curity and ease in riding over highways 
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he knows are free from mines. He drinks 
in landscapes unscarred by bombs or 
artillery. He just cannot hear enough 
familiar sounds or see enough familiar 
names in newspapers and on the outdoor 
billboards. 

But the greatest pleasure is in the 
faces of the American people. It is good 
to see them as they go about the work 
of winning this war. They have a look 
that differs from that on the faces of the 
people in Kassel and Erfurt and Wei- 
mar. The freedom they enjoy now and 
the hope they have for the future are in 
their smiles and in their gaits and in 
their voices. 

The German people are as immobile 
in defeat as they were in the perpetra- 
tion of their cruelties upon humanity. 
Only the years to come will reveal io 
them the enormity of their deeds, and 
make them understand the strength of 
the United Nations’ determination to re- 
store justice to Central Europe. 

The people of Kassel and Erfurt and 
thousands of other German communities 
are going to learn in the next few 
months that their power to make ag- 
gressive war has been destroyed for- 
ever. We are going to make certain that 
American and English and Russian sol- 
diers will not have to converge on Ber- 
lin twenty-five years from now. 

While our beaten enemy faces his 
punishment, not for being beaten but for 
being the perpetrator of brutal crimes, 
this nation looks ahead to an era of 
peaceful prosperity, and an opportunity 
to labor diligently for world understand- 
ing and permanent peace. 

We will enter upon this new era, after 
the defeat of Japan, in the knowledge 
that we have earned the security and 
prosperity we enjoy. Since we have 
earned them—paid for them at so great 
a cost—we must be alert to hold and 
consolidate all our gains. 

Men have given a great deal on the 
beaches of the two great oceans. They 
have given arms and legs and their lives 
among the hedgerows of France, on the 
river banks of Germany, and in the hills 
of Okinawa. You in Dallas and in all 
American cities have contributed a great 
deal. Some of you have given your sons, 
and all of you have given of time and 
money and a share of the conveniences 
all Americans have come to accept as 
their birthright. 

To all who have sacrificed, we have 
an obligation. Our debt is greatest of 
all to those who are not returning from 
Europe or the Pacific islands. But it is 
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an obligation also to our own future and 
the future of our nation. It goes beyond 
that and is an obligation to all the 
peoples of the earth who look toward 
this country for leadership in maintain- 
ing the freedoms without which human 
life is worthless. 

Minor setbacks in diplomatic councils 
should no more discourage us from at- 
taining our ultimate goal than did the 
hardships in the days when our shipping 
was plagued by submarine packs, our 


forces were strugglings for each foot of 
ground at Anzio and Cassino, and our 
Pacific troops were making supreme sac- 
rifices to take little islands far distant 
from Tokyo. 

The leaders of the world, wanting 
peace no less than do their peoples, are 
engaged in efforts to perfect machinery 
for settling international disputes. At 
times their gains seem pitifully small. 
But the heartbreaking task can be ac- 

{Continued on Page 30) 








Welcome, General Walker! 


By Mayor J. Woodall Rodgers 


ALLAS is proud and happy to welcome home a native son of 
Texas who has brought honor and fame to our state and 
nation! 


We welcome him because he wears the uniform of our country, 
and because he has worn it proudly, courageously and trium- 
phantly, though modest with it all. 


We welcome him because he symbolizes to us our boys in the 
service, those who fought so valiantly on the bloody battlefields of 
Europe, in the Pacific, on land, at sea and in the air, those who 
sleep peacefully, rested from their labors, those convalescing in 
the hospitals of the world, American soldiers on every battlefront 
defending the honor, the security and the future peace and welfare 
of our nation. 


General Walker, pardon us if we symbolize in you the patriotism 
of our people, the flag of our country, the valor of our fighting 
men, liberty, freedom and democracy, the cause for which they 
fought, the triumph of their arms and the fruits of their labors, 
our eternal hope of an abiding peace. 

As commanding officer of the great military organization, the 
Eighth Service Command, the pride of Dallas, the sweetheart of 
our patriotic and romantic fancy, we welcome you! 

As a three-star general from the battlefronts of our liberty, our 
freedom and our democracy, we welcome you! 

Tempered and seasoned in the crucibles of war, heroic in the 
clutch of death, against a savage foe triumphant and glorious in 
leadership and achievement, we welcome you! 

We welcome you for your own true self! Texas-born and Texas- 
bred, as Texas’ own we welcome you home to Texas soil. 

Proudly, we proclaim you a citizen and resident of our city and 
our state, symbolic of our admiration, we confer on you the highest 
honor at our command. We respectfully declare you to be an 
honorary citizen of our good city, and as an expression of this 
feeling and sentiment I present you herewith this certificate as a 
constant reminder of our affection and esteem. 

The key to our city, to our homes and to the hearts of our people, 
General Walker! We welcome you to Dallas. May your experience 
among us indeed be most interesting, pleasant and successful. 

The town is yours. Command us when you feel that we can serve. 

We salute you, sir! 
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Texas Economic 
Independence—194X! 


HE unbalanced economy of a colo- 

nial system led to America’s decla- 
ration of independence in 1776. Slow 
but independent industrialization of the 
colonies along the northern seaboard fol- 
lowed, and laid the foundation upon 
which Americans have built history’s 
most successful and prosperous eco- 
nomic system, industrialization through 
private enterprise. 

During those early days of industrial 
development, the Old South followed an- 
other road to glory, and built a Cotton 
Empire founded upon slavery. That this 
was wrong and could not survive is now 
obvious, but the Cotton South succeeded 
so well that it established a way of life 
parallel to that of the opulent Roman 
rulers of long ago. When Cotton was 
King, it was the South that lorded it over 
the industrial East, and it was in the 
South that the wealth of the nation cen- 
tered. Once there were more millionaires 
in Natchez, Miss., than in all the north- 
ern and eastern states combined. 

But the Cotton Kingdom of the South 
was in no wise independent. Economi- 
cally it was still a colony of old England, 
and, to a lesser degree, of the industrial 
East. While the South produced cotton 
in prodigious quantities for the world, 
always it was shipped out to England 
and to New England for manufacture. 
In buying back cotton goods, necessi- 
ties, and silken fans, the South paid 
colonial tribute to the industrial centers 
of this country and England. Slavery 
and rich, virgin bottomlands produced 
white gold at a negligible cost. The struc- 
ture was false, and without slavery it 
could not stand. 

At about the time that the Cotton 
South lost the prop of slavery, indus- 
trialists of the North and East erected 
high protective tariff walls against for- 
eign competition, and then the modern 
industrialization of America began. 

During this period the South never 
had a chance. Cotton no longer had its 
subsidy of slave production, nor did it 
have the new prop of a high protective 
tariff. Yet cotton was the life blood of 
te South, and few could see that the 
Cotton Empire was doomed. A few, de- 
spite the poverty and backwardness in- 
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evitably found in the few remaining all- 
cotton sectors, still cannot see it. 


The more completely industrialized 
the East became, the more subject be- 
came the agricultural South. An entirely 
new system of tariffs was set up inside 
these United States in the form of un- 
equal freight rates which favored the 
industrial East, and held down the agri- 
cultural South. Politically and economi- 
cally the South became bound as a 
colony to industrial America, with the 
same status and with the same inequali- 
ties that led to American independence 
in 1776. 

Nevertheless, that spirit of independ- 
ence was and is strongest in the South. 
It was manifested in the Civil War. It 


By J. P. Travis 


President, Universal Corporation 


was brought to Texas with the hardy 
pioneers who sought and found space 
and freedom. Not a Texan who reads 
this doubts for a moment that Texas 
holds with an independence peculiar 
even in America. 


But it is true that Texas can no longer 
know the wild, free pioneer days. As the 
economy of a state or a section grows 
up, it can retain its independence solely 
by becoming independent. Texas’ econ- 
omy is not independent. 


“Economy” is simply the total of those 
things which produce income within a 
town, a section or a country. The first 
income of note within Texas came from 
cattle. Yet for years cattle were sold to 
feeders nearer the market centers, where 
they then went through the feeding period 
that produced valuable beef, and the 
larger profits went elsewhere. It was an- 
other case of shipping the raw material 
away to be processed or manufactured, 
then buying back our share of it at a 
profit to others. But Texas independence 
came to the fore, and except for the in- 
terruption of war-regulated feed prices 
coupled with arbitrary and perhaps un- 
fair ceiling prices on beef-on-the-hoof, 
Texas cattle producers would be well 
along the way toward the final feeding 
for the market of most Texas beef. 


Texas had its cotton era, too, and once 
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again virgin lands produced prodigious 
crops that brought real wealth to the 
few. But Texas built no textile mills to 
really complete a cotton economy. So 
here, too, Texas cotton became a colo- 
nial dependent of textile New England 
and the Carolinas. 

Then, suddenly, oil became the great- 
est of all wealth producers for Texas and 
the entire Southwest. Yet the economy 
of the region had long been sending out 
more wealth than was taken in, so there 
was no backlog of capital sufficient to 
develop this amazingly rich resource 
ourselves, to our own profit. Capital did 
pour in, however, capital produced and 
stored-up in the already industrialized 
East. This capital developed our petro- 
leum production, and rightfully receives 
its share of the proceeds. 


The development of Texas-financed, 
oil-producing companies, however, as 
well as Texas-backed cattle feeders, min- 
ing operations, fisheries and canneries, 
feed and cotton seed oil mills, foundries, 
ore smelters and factories of all kinds, 
show that even before World War II 
Texas independence was asserting itself 
against the states’ colonial regime. 

In 1940, the state’s income per capital 
had risen to $413, and although our per- 
centage of the national income was the 
highest in the South, it was still far be- 
low the 1940 national average per capita 
income of $576. Texas owes it to her re- 
turning service men to give them a full 
opportunity to earn at least the average 


-national income. 


In 1939, Texas had a population that 
constituted 4.9 per cent of the nation’s 
total, Texas manufactured only 2.9 per 
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Andrew W. DeShong Rejoins Staff 
Of Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


Andrew W. DeShong, who since April 
1, 1941, has been an executive in the 
Dallas division of North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., returned to the staff of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce July 1 as 
manager of the industrial department. 
He has succeeded Clyde V. Wallis, who 
resigned to become a vice president and 
manager of the new industrial service 
department of the Mercantile National 
Bank. 

Mr. DeShong first served the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce in the capacity 
of publicity director and editor of DAL- 
LAS from July 1, 1936, until his transfer 
to North American Aviation. He was 
previously a member of the editorial 
staff of the Dallas Daily Times-Herald. 
which he joined shortly before his grad- 
uation from Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity in 1929. 

He went with North American Avia- 
tion first as public relations director and 
later was advanced to assistant to the 
division manager. 

Bob McCulloch, division manager of 
the Dallas plant, said that he was ex- 
tremely reluctant to see Mr. DeShong 
retire from the North American Avia- 
tion organization but that he was highly 
gratified that the Dallas Chamber has 
selected him for the important industrial 
post. 

“Our reluctance in losing him,” Mr. 
McCulloch said, “is tempered by the 
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satisfaction of knowing that the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce has selected him 
for a position which is highly impor- 
tant. In this job he will make further 
contribution to the war effort in the Dal- 
las community.” 

Mr. DeShong is a native Texan and 
has been a Dallas resident since 1926. 
He is a director of the State Fair of 
Texas, the Dallas County War Chest and 
the Dallas County Chapter of the Red 
Cross. He lives at 4564 Lorraine. Mr. 
and Mrs. DeShong have two children, 
Peggy and Drew DeShong. 








cent of all goods made in the nation, 
while our farm income was 5.9 per cent 
of the nation’s total. We were unbal- 
anced by being short 2 per cent in manu- 
facturing in Texas, and by over-produc- 
ing agriculturally. Remember, we still 
sell our agricultural products on an un- 
protected market, still buy what we do 
not manufacture on a _ tariff-protected 
market that carries the additional levy 
of unequal freight rates. 

Perhaps the picture will be clearer 
with a few examples. Constantly we ship 
our raw materials, the products of our 
labor, the sources of our wealth, to other 
sections to be processed. We raise 85 
per cent of all the mohair grown in the 
nation in Texas, yet we make no fine 
cloth from it. We grow approximately 
eighty million pounds of wool each year 
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and spin little, if any, of it; in fact, we 
do not even wash it before we ship it 
East. We grow rice in great quantities 
but never make a crispie. We grow 
wheat but we do not make wheaties. We 
skin our cows, ship the hides East where 
they are tanned, made into shoes and 
then we pay freight on the shoes back 
into Texas. We grow two and one-half 
million bales of cotton annually, send 
them to Carolina and then buy the cloth 
from them. This practice does not make 
sense in a section of the country that is 
blessed with cheap food, power and a 
good climate, and other God given nat- 
ural advantages and assets. 

Under the pressure and necessity of 
war, these assets were quickly recog- 
nized by national authorities, and Texas 
and the South suddenly received plants, 


machinery and tools for war production 
far in excess of our previous role in the 
nation’s manufacturing. Texas workers 
from farm and factory alike proved 
quickly adaptable to training, and our 
war production record has become the 
envy of the nation, just as the record of 
our Texas soldiers. Hardly anywhere 
have there been as many as ten heroes 
in one place, but what Texas was repre- 
sented. 

Thus we have the tremendous new 
assets of billions of capital invested in 
plants and machinery, and thousands 
upon thousands of newly trained, in- 
dustrially skilled workers. These assets, 
if we make full use of them, will surely 
advance by many years the industrial- 
ization. If we fail to make full use of 
them, and every new potentiality, we 
shall surely go backward by many years. 
For there is nothing so demoralizing to 
industrial morale, initiative, and new 
capital as industrial buildings going to 
rack and ruin. We all know, too, what 
lack of employment for skilled workers 
can do to our economy. 

If Texas initiative and Texas enter- 
prise fail to go forward with these assets, 
we should expect to lose more of our 
independence to regimentation, subsidy 
and dole. But Texas and the South have 
always had the characteristics and the 
resources for economic independence. 
Today the facilities and the opportunity 
are here. 

Very recently one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to our industrialization has been 
partially removed. The May decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
moving some of the inequalities in 
freight rates against the South and West 
is thought to be the beginning of a com- 
plete reinterpretation that may in time 
remove this barrier set up against this 
great region by the industrial East. With- 
out this extra levy, this tribute to the 
older industry of the East, industrial 
Texas can readily sell her products over 
the nation in open competition with all. 

Proper industrialization does not 
necessarily mean trying to manufacture 
everything we need within our own state 
or section. We need not attempt eco- 
nomic isolation to assure economic inde- 
pendence. If, using our own resources, 
we manufacture and sell at home an¢ 
elsewhere enough goods for our indus- 
trial income to reach the same propor- 
tion of the nation’s total as our popule- 
tion represents to the total population 
and when our individual incomes grow 

(Continued on Page 28! 
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Admiral Jacobs Honored at Breakfast 
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EAD-OFF event of a busy day in 

Dallas last month for Vice Admiral 
Randall Jacobs, Washington, chief of 
naval personnel, was a breakfast at the 
Baker Hotel given in his honor by the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce with the 
cooperation of the Navy League. 

On hand to help welcome Admiral 
Jacobs was one of Dallas’ newest citi- 
zens, Lieutenant General Walton H. 
Walker, who two days before had taken 
over as commanding general of the 
Eighth Service Command. 

The breakfast, attended by Dallas’ 
business and civic leaders, followed Ad- 
miral Jacobs’ arrival in Dallas by plane 
to deliver that evening the commence- 
ment address to Navy V-12 seniors and 
other graduates at Southern Methodist 
( niversity. 

Introduced by B. F. McLain, Cham- 
her president, the top ranking naval 
officer who took over Admiral Nimitz’ 
job in December, 1941, and under whom 
s navy of more than 3,000,000 men has 
een manned and trained, spoke infor- 
ially. He paid tribute to Texas’ contri- 
‘ution to the war with the statement 
‘nat this state has done great things for 
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—Photographs by Pauline Winters. 


PICTURED AT TOP are, left to right, Commander J. F. Liver, 
Lieutenant Hugh B. Wood, Weaver E. Holland, Captain H. T. 
Dietrich, Vice Admiral Randall Jacobs, B. F. McLain, Lieutenant 
General Walton H. Walker and Mayor J. Woodall Rodgers. At 
left are shown, left to right, Commander Dan Henry, Lieutenant 





Commander Morgan Adams and Major Orrin C. Auld. 


the nation, for the Army and the Navy. 

Pointing to a hard, bitter fight still 
ahead against Japan, Admiral Jacobs 
warned against a post-war pattern of 
thinking of the type that followed the 
last war and led to unpreparedness for 
the present conflict. 

“We must take the necessary steps for 
assuring national security,” he said. 
“This problem will be as serious as that 
of winning the war. Another war will 
surely come and we shall face the same 
loss of life and materiel unless we exert 
great care to avoid falling into the atti- 
tude that prevailed after World War I.” 

Admiral Jacobs’ viewpoint was echoed 
by General Walker, who declared that 
the United States must be so prepared 
that this country shall never again be 
caught in the position it found itself just 
before Pearl Harbor. 

“The war is half won, and victory in 
Europe has come through the combined 
work of all,” General Walker continued. 
“But the war is still not won; it still 


could be lost. While this is not probable, - 


it certainly can be greatly lengthened if 
we let up in any way.” 
Those at the speakers’ table, in addi- 





tion to Admiral Jacobs, General Walker 
and Mr. McLain, included Comd. J. F. 
Liver, industrial cooperation division, 
Navy department; Lt. Hugh B. Wood, 
COV12 unit, S.M.U.; Weaver E. Hol- 
land, chairman, military affairs commit- 
tee, Dallas Chamber; Captain H.  T. 
Dietrich, commanding officer, Dallas 
Naval Air Station; Mayor J. Woodall 
Rodgers; Comd. Dan Henry, officer in 
charge of Navy recruiting, Dallas; Lt. 
Comd. Morgan Adams, aide to Admiral 
Jacobs; and Major Orrin C. Auld, pub- 
lic relations officer, Eighth Service Com- 
mand. 





In ANY Event 
SEND FLOWERS 


BURTON’S 
Orchids and Flowers 


3323 Oak Lawn Avenue 
CALL L-3161 


Operated by 
BOYD KEITH 











Andrew Ww. DeShong Rejoins Staff 
Of Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


Andrew W. DeShong, who since April 
1, 1941, has been an executive in the 
Dallas division of North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., returned to the staff of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce July 1 as 
manager of the industrial department. 
He has succeeded Clyde V. Wallis, who 
resigned to become a vice president and 
manager of the new industrial service 
department of the Mercantile National 
Bank. 

Mr. DeShong first served the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce in the capacity 
of publicity director and editor of DAL- 
LAS from July 1, 1936, until his transfer 
to North American Aviation. He was 
previously a member of the editorial 
staff of the Dallas Daily Times-Herald. 
which he joined shortly before his grad- 
uation from Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity in 1929. 

He went with North American Avia- 
tion first as public relations director and 
later was advanced to assistant to the 
division manager. 

Bob McCulloch, division manager of 
the Dallas plant, said that he was ex- 
tremely reluctant to see Mr. DeShong 
retire from the North American Avia- 
tion organization but that he was highly 
gratified that the Dallas Chamber has 
selected him for the important industrial 
post. 

“Our reluctance in losing him,” Mr. 


McCulloch said, “is tempered by the 
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satisfaction of knowing that the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce has selected him 
for a position which is highly impor- 
tant. In this job he will make further 
contribution to the war effort in the Dal- 
las community.” 

Mr. DeShong is a native Texan and 
has been a Dallas resident since 1926. 
He is a director of the State Fair of 
Texas, the Dallas County War Chest and 
the Dallas County Chapter of the Red 
Cross. He lives at 4564 Lorraine. Mr. 
and Mrs. DeShong have two children, 
Peggy and Drew DeShong. 











cent of all goods made in the nation, 
while our farm income was 5.9 per cent 
of the nation’s total. We were unbal- 
anced by being short 2 per cent in manu- 
facturing in Texas, and by over-produc- 
ing agriculturally. Remember, we still 
sell our agricultural products on an un- 
protected market, still buy what we do 
not manufacture on a. tariff-protected 
market that carries the additional levy 
of unequal freight rates. 

Perhaps the picture will be clearer 
with a few examples. Constantly we ship 
our raw materials, the products of our 
labor, the sources of our wealth, to other 
sections to be processed. We raise 85 
per cent of all the mohair grown in the 
nation in Texas, yet we make no fine 
cloth from it. We grow approximately 
eighty million pounds of wool each year 
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and spin little, if any, of it; in fact, we 
do not even wash it before we ship it 
East. We grow rice in great quantities 
but never make a crispie. We grow 
wheat but we do not make wheaties. We 
skin our cows, ship the hides East where 
they are tanned, made into shoes and 
then we pay freight on the shoes back 
into Texas. We grow two and one-half 
million bales of cotton annually, send 
them to Carolina and then buy the cloth 
from them. This practice does not make 
sense in a section of the country that is 
blessed with cheap food, power and a 
good climate, and other God given nat- 
ural advantages and assets. 

Under the pressure and necessity of 
war, these assets were quickly recog- 
nized by national authorities, and Texas 
and the South suddenly received plants, 


machinery and tools for war production 
far in excess of our previous role in the 
nation’s manufacturing. Texas workers 
from farm and factory alike proved 
quickly adaptable to training, and our 
war production record has become the 
envy of the nation, just as the record of 
our Texas soldiers. Hardly anywhere 
have there been as many as ten heroes 
in one place, but what Texas was repre- 
sented. 

Thus we have the tremendous new 
assets of billions of capital invested in 
plants and machinery, and thousands 
upon thousands of newly trained, in- 
dustrially skilled workers. These assets, 
if we make full use of them, will surely 
advance by many years the industrial- 
ization. If we fail to make full use of 
them, and every new potentiality, we 
shall surely go backward by many years. 
For there is nothing so demoralizing to 
industrial morale, initiative, and new 
capital as industrial buildings going to 
rack and ruin. We all know, too, what 
lack of employment for skilled workers 
can do to our economy. 

If Texas initiative and Texas enter- 
prise fail to go forward with these assets, 
we should expect to lose more of our 
independence to regimentation, subsidy 
and dole. But Texas and the South have 
always had the characteristics and the 
resources for economic independence. 
Today the facilities and the opportunity 
are here. 

Very recently one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to our industrialization has been 
partially removed. The May decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
moving some of the inequalities in 
freight rates against the South and West 
is thought to be the beginning of a com- 
plete reinterpretation that may in time 
remove this barrier set up against this 
great region by the industrial East. With- 
out this extra levy, this tribute to the 
older industry of the East, industrial 
Texas can readily sell her products over 
the nation in open competition with all. 

Proper industrialization does not 
necessarily mean trying to manufacture 
everything we need within our own state 
or section. We need not attempt eco- 
nomic isolation to assure economic inde- 
pendence. If, using our own resources. 
we manufacture and sell at home and 
elsewhere enough goods for our indus 
trial income to reach the same propor 
tion of the nation’s total as our popula- 
tion represents to the total population 
and when our individual incomes grow 

{Continued on Page 28! 
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Admiral Jacobs Honored at Breakfast 
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EAD-OFF event of a busy day in 

Dallas last month for Vice Admiral 
Randall Jacobs, Washington, chief of 
naval personnel, was a breakfast at the 
Baker Hotel given in his honor by the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce with the 
cooperation of the Navy League. 

On hand to help welcome Admiral 
Jacobs was one of Dallas’ newest citi- 
zens, Lieutenant General Walton H. 
Walker, who two days before had taken 
over as commanding general of the 
Eighth Service Command. 

The breakfast, attended by Dallas’ 
business and civic leaders, followed Ad- 
miral Jacobs’ arrival in Dallas by plane 
to deliver that evening the commence- 
ment address to Navy V-12 seniors and 
other graduates at Southern Methodist 
| niversity. 

Introduced by B. F. McLain, Cham- 
her president, the top ranking naval 
fficer who took over Admiral Nimitz’ 
ob in December, 1941, and under whom 
i navy of more than 3,000,000 men has 
een manned and trained, spoke infor- 
nally. He paid tribute to Texas’ contri- 
ution to the war with the statement 
ihat this state has done great things for 
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the nation, for the Army and the Navy. 

Pointing to a hard, bitter fight still 
ahead against Japan, Admiral Jacobs 
warned against a post-war pattern of 
thinking of the type that followed the 
last war and led to unpreparedness for 
the present conflict. 

“We must take the necessary steps for 
assuring national security,” he said. 
“This problem will be as serious as that 
of winning the war. Another war will 
surely come and we shall face the same 
loss of life and materiel unless we exert 
great care to avoid falling into the atti- 
tude that prevailed after World War I.” 

Admiral Jacobs’ viewpoint was echoed 
by General Walker, who declared that 
the United States must be so prepared 
that this country shall never again be 
caught in the position it found itself just 
before Pearl Harbor. 

“The war is half won, and victory in 
Europe has come through the combined 
work of all,”” General Walker continued. 
“But the war is still not won; it still 


could be lost. While this is not probable, . 


it certainly can be greatly lengthened if 
we let up in any way.” 
Those at the speakers’ table, in addi- 









—Photographs by Pauline Winters. 


PICTURED AT TOP are, left to right, Commander J. F. Liver, 
Lieutenant Hugh B. Wood, Weaver E. Holland, Captain H. T. 
Dietrich, Vice Admiral Randall Jacobs, B. F. McLain, Lieutenant 
General Walton H. Walker and Mayor J. Woodall Rodgers. At 
left are shown, left to right, Commander Dan Henry, Lieutenant 
Commander Morgan Adams and Major Orrin C. Auld. 


tion to Admiral Jacobs, General Walker 
and Mr. McLain, included Comd. J. F. 
Liver, industrial cooperation division, 
Navy department; Lt. Hugh B. Wood, 
COV12 unit, S.M.U.; Weaver E. Hol- 
land, chairman, military affairs commit- 
tee, Dallas Chamber; Captain H. T. 
Dietrich, commanding officer, Dallas 
Naval Air Station; Mayor J. Woodall 
Rodgers; Comd. Dan Henry, officer in 
charge of Navy recruiting, Dallas; Lt. 
Comd. Morgan Adams, aide to Admiral 
Jacobs; and Major Orrin C. Auld, pub- 
lic relations officer, Eighth Service Com- 
mand. 
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Manufacturers Prepare for Expansion 


CHALLENGE to non-affiliated man- 
A ufacturers, wholesalers and jobbers 
to join hands with members of the 
Dallas Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’ 
Association in the building of a greater 
Dallas market keynoted the mid-year 
membership meeting of the organization 
last month at the Baker Hotel. 

The speaker was Ben H. Wooten, vice 
president of the Republic National Bank, 
who forecast great days ahead for the na- 
tion after V-J Day. great days for Dallas, 
as great as its citizens want to make them. 

Non-member manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers and jobbers were guests at the lunch- 
eon. Their presence to acquaint them 
with the program of the association, a 
division of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, was a further step toward pre- 
paring for industrial expansion after the 
war and more intensive development of 
the Dallas market in all its fields. 

Emphasizing that Dallas’ post-war re- 
sponsibility will be one of salesmanship, 
Mr. Wooten said that Dallas has every- 
thing required to make a great city and 
a great market. 

“This climate is good, Dallas has ac- 
cess to adequate raw materials coupled 
with the cleanest, finest fuel anywhere,” 
he continued. “It has an ample supply of 
power generated in plants that are pri- 
vately owned and operated by men thor- 
oughly in sympathy with private enter- 
prise. It is a cultural and educational cen- 
ter blessed with an excellent press. Both 
our newspapers are locally controlled 
and managed by aggressive leaders well 
balanced between conservatism and lib- 
eralism. These splendid qualifications 
plus the know-how of the members of the 
Dallas Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’ 
Association give one cause to believe that 
there is indeed a brilliant future for the 
city of Dallas. 


“Wars are always followed by adjust- 
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ment periods. In such periods as the one 
we are now going through, new characters 
crowd the stage. New scenery is shifted 
into place. New names go up in electric 
lights out front. How many years of re- 
shifting of scenery, of reshuffling of parts 
still lie ahead of us, no one can say, but 
within the next decade or two some of 
our venerated professions and familiar 
industries will go into decline. 

“There are three simple rules to gov- 
ern a man during a period of transition: 
First, he must open his mind to new 
ideas, no matter how revolutionary or 
unorthodox they may seem at first. Sec- 
ond, he must be prepared to learn certain 
new rules of life and business and to live 


and work under them, even though the 
may spell hardship to him and his inter- 
ests. Third, he must train himself to 
check all new ideas, new plans, and new 
proposals against the realities of human 
nature. No solution is valid if it is not 
in harmony with known facts. To think 
straight, one must be willing to follow 
the facts alone, even though they lead to 

a conclusion that is disagreeable.” 
Asserting that distribution will be the 
great post-war problem, Mr. Wooten re- 
minded the manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers of a statement of General Electric 
President C. E. Wilson: “Distribution is 
a very human thing; it concerns individ- 
(Continued on Page 27) 


PICTURED AT TOP, left to right, are those who sat at speakers’ table at manufacturers’ and whole- 
salers’ luncheon: J. Durrell Padgitt, treasurer, Dallas Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’ Association; Gor- 
don Edwards, president, Dallas Fashion and Sportswear Center; B. F. McLain, president, Dallas Chamber 
of Commerce; Ben Wooten, vice president, Republic National Bank; Jack B. Dale, president, manufac- 
turers’ and wholesalers’ group; George F. Pierce, a director of the organization; J. Ben Critz, Chamber 
vice president and general manager; Flake Z. Williams and D. L. Smallwood, vice presidents of the 
manufacturers’ group. Below, left to right: Mr. Dale, Mr. Pierce and Mr. Williams. 
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SUCCESS | 
STORY: 


Joe Meyer 


By Clifton Blackmon 


6fP\HE promised land” has kept its 
promise to Joe Meyer! 

Less than forty years ago a young 
Russian immigrant, happy as a kid at 
Christmas time, beamed with a glow of 
hope as the ship bringing him to Amer- 
ica steamed slowly past the Statue of 
Liberty toward its Manhattan pier. With- 
in a few days the youth had a job, and 
the $9 a week he earned in a carpet 
cleaning plant bestowed upon him a feel- 
ing of security and filled him with in- 
spiration far beyond that provided by 
the menial wage of 30 cents a week and 
board he was paid for running errands 
in a department store in his native 
Rovna in the Ukraine. 

Today, with three Cliff Food Stores 
strategically spaced along Jefferson 
Street, Oak Cliff, and a fourth, newly 
acquired, at 1800 Second Avenue, Joe 
Meyer is one of Dallas’ successful inde- 
pendent grocers, whose prospering busi- 
ness has been built on quality appeal, 
low prices and a veritable army of cus- 
tomers who pay cash. 

What happened between the time 
young Joe Meyer trudged down a gang- 
plank in New York and his attainment 
of his present place in the grocery busi- 
ness in Dallas is the story of his climb 
up the ladder of success from the bot- 
tom, step by step, with the application 
of the Horatio Alger formula of work, 
save and be careful. 

It all started for Joe when he was old 
enough to read the letters that came to 
is family from his aunt in New York. 
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They told of the “unlimited opportuni- 
ties in the new country for young men 
willing to work.” 

The youthful Joe saved his pennies, 
and in 1906 with the help of savings 
pooled by members of his family he had 
enough to buy a third-class ticket to New 
York on one of the smaller of the trans- 
Atlantic liners with $25 to spare. This 
he soon spent after he landed for the 
clothes and other needs to start life 
anew in his adopted country. 

While his hands were busy at work 
in the carpet cleaning plant, his heart 
was in a business for himself. Of the $9 
he earned each week, he paid $3 for 
room and board, 60 cents for carfare, 40 
cents for tobacco, $1 for laundry and 
sent $1 to his mother in Russia. The re- 
mainder, except for expenses for inci- 
dentals, he saved for the day he would 
start his own business. 

That day came nine months later, 
when he had saved $50, with which he 
bought a push cart and an initial stock 
of merchandise. With all the zest of a 
small boy heading for a picnic, he load- 
ed his cart with socks and shirts, ties and 
toys, and many another item of dry- 
goods and wheeled it up and down the 
streets of New York’s East Side, the 
proud proprietor of his own business. 

Slowly his savings piled up, and by 
1911 he was ready to make a new in- 
vestment in the opportunity for success. 
This time he was attracted to Texas. On 
September 24, 1911, he was married to 
Miss Yetta Nelson, who had come to 
America from Russia at the age of 14, 
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LATEST ADDITION to the chain of grocery stores which 
sprouted from a vegetable wagon is the Cliff Food Store in a re- 
modeled building at 1800 Second Avenue, pictured above. 


At left: Joe Meyer, owner. 


and five days later their honeymoon 
brought them to Dallas. 

He arrived with $50 left over from 
traveling expenses. This was almost im- 
mediately reduced to 6 cents when he 
purchased a horse, harness and a pack- 
age of cigarettes (a package of ten could 
be bought for a nickel in those days). 
A demonstration of earnestness won for 
him sufficient credit to buy a wagon and 
a load of bananas. 

He started out to find buyers for his 
bananas in the small towns near. Dallas. 
Fearful that something might happen to 
the bananas, he slept in his wagon at 
night. As soon as he sold his supply of 
bananas, he purchased eggs and chickens 
from the farmers along his route and 
brought them back to Dallas to market. 
This process he repeated over and over 
again, driving from 50 to 90 miles a 
week. 

In contrast with the all-weather high- 
ways of today, the wagon trails Mr. 
Meyer traveled frequently became im- 
passable during rainy weather. Because 
of this and the long absences from his 
family, he soon gave up his cross-coun- 
try traveling and confined his selling to 
a regular route through the residential 
sections of Dallas. By this time his stock 
consisted of all fruits and vegetables in 
season. 


In 1916 the horse and wagon were re- 


‘placed with a shiny, new Model T Ford 


truck. His young son, Abe, with the 
vegetable business definitely in his 
blood, began to make the rounds with 
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his dad on Saturdays and sometimes 
after school hours on other days. The 
business thrived. Joe Méyer’s income be- 
gan to climb steadily and his debts be- 
gan to shrink. 


Then, in 1929, when the s:ock market 
upheaval keynoted economic changes 
enough to discourage most men from be- 
ginning a new business, Joe Meyer was 
ready to take his next big step. He had 
made up his mind he was going to be a 
success in the grocery business. 


With $2,000 he had saved, he rented 
a space 50 by 60 feet at 2510 Elm Street, 
bought his first stock of groceries and 
opened his first store in what was then 
an active food business center. Opera- 
tion of the store was largely a famil; 
affair, for in addition to Mr. Meyer and 
his son, Abe, Mrs. Meyer and their iwo 
daughters, Bessie and Fannie, were al- 
most always on hand to serve the cus- 
tomers and perform other chores. Every 
depression year saw his business grow 
merrily. 

Within a few years traffic becoming 
increasingly congested along Elm Street 
led to the removal of grocery stores from 
the downtown area to more accessible 
neighborhood sections. Mr. Meyer re- 
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ABE MEYER 


garded Oak Cliff as a section offering a 
good opportunity, and in 1936 opened 
his first Cliff Food Store at Eighth and 
Bishop. The success he experienced with 
his first store prompted him to open 
store No. 2 at 624 East Jefferson in 1937, 
with his son in charge. Accelerating 
business at his first store by 1939 neces- 
sitated remoyal to a building Mr. Meyer 
bought at 128 West Jefferson, which 
provided double the space. He remod- 
eled the structure into a modern type 
store, with new type shelving. In 1941 
Cliff Food Store No. 3 was added at 
1916 West Jefferson in a building which 
Mr. Meyer bought and modernized. 
When store No. 4 was acquired recently 
at 1800 Second Avenue, the building 


was modernized. 


Mr. Meyer built his business from the 
start on a cash basis. Free delivery has 
been also an important part of his suc- 
cess formula, and until war-time condi- 
tions made it necessary for him to stop 
this service, from 40 to 50 per cent of 





his business was delivery business, with 
four trucks in operation. 

Mr. Meyer has now turned over much 
of the responsibility of operating the 
stores to his son, Abe, who is general 
manager of the four stores. But this is 
by no means the whole of the story of 
Joe Meyer, for he is still climbing the 
ladder of success. He loves his work and 
is at his best when he’s in it up to his 
neck. 

Five Dallas Executives 
Are Advanced by Katy 


Executive changes made in the traffic 
department by the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad have brought advance- 
ment to several members of the Dallas 
personnel. 

The Texas lines have been added to 
the jurisdiction of J. F. Garvin, vice 
president in charge of traffic, who will 
maintain offices in Dallas and St. Louis. 
J. F. Hennessy, Jr., has been advanced 
from traffic manager to the newly cre- 
ated position of assistant vice president, 
traffic division, with offices in Dallas and 
St. Louis. Added responsibilities have 
been given to S. D. Sparkes, freight 
traffic manager; Harvey Allen, assist- 
ant; and R. T. DuBose, general freight 
agent, all with headquarters in Dallas. 


Southern Aircraft Wins 
Second Army-Navy Flag 





The Southern Aircraft Corporation at 
Garland has been awarded its second 
Army and Navy E flag for exceptional 
and meritorious production. Ninety-five 
per cent of the factory’s production com- 
prises subsections for the Navy’s Grum- 
man Hellcats. 


DR. FRANK CHILTON BROWN, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Dallas, has been awarded an honor- 
ary Doctor of Letters degree by Austin 
College. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SELL YOUR BUSINESS 


I. S. Lesser & Associates CAN sell your business NOW at your 
price! Currently listed are the names of both buyers and sellers. 
All transactions handled in strictest confidence. Highest financial 
reference. Write or phone for details ...a representative will 
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Hugh Sawyer New Manager 





Plans for intensifying the membership 
recruiting program of the Dallas Cham- 
ber of Commerce are being completed 
under the direction of Hugh Sawyer, 
new manager of the membership service 
department. 

With a broad background in adver- 
tising, sales and public relations work, 
Mr. Sawyer has assumed the member- 
ship post as successor to Jack Saunders, 
who resigned recently to become re- 
gional director of public information at 
Dallas for the American Airlines. 

Chamber membership work is not a 
new experience for Mr. Sawyer, who 
formerly was a member of the staff of 
the San Antonio Chamber of Commerce, 
serving in the publicity, public relations 
and membership departments. He was a 
member of the advertising staff of the 
New York Daily News for six years be- 
fore going to San Antonio. 


Of Membership Department 





—Photograph by Thomas K. Cone, Jr. 


ON THE JOB as new director of membership service and recruiting for the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hugh Sawyer is pictured with Miss Lorean McKeage, his secretary. 


Subsequently he was director of pub- 
lic relations for two years for the Re- 
public National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas and then after a year in 
the United States Army was in the per- 
sonnel department of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation. More recently he has been 
assistant to the superintendent of ordi- 
nary agencies of the American National 
Insurance Company of Galveston. 





FREEMAN BALDRIDGE, formerly 
advertising manager for the Hunt Dry 
Goods Company, has become advertis- 
ing manager for Reynolds-Penland Com- 


pany. 





New president of the Dallas Mortgage 
Bankers’ Association is PAUL CRUM. 
C. L. McDONALD is vice president and 
M. H. GUILLOT is secretary-treasurer. 





CARD, MOREAU 


& ASSOCIATES 


INDUSTRIAL AND MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Job Evaluation ® Wage Incentives ® Plant Layout 


Tel. C-2532 
Southwestern Life Bidg. 


Dallas 1, Texas 


zation and Control ® Budgets and Standards 


Standard Procedures 


Tal. C-4-1478 


Production Planning ® Business Surveys ® Organi- 


Sterling Building 


Houston 2, Texas 


Home-front Honor Roll 


INETEEN additional Dallas firms 

have earned places during the past 
month on the Home-Front Honor Roll 
of the Dallas County War Finance Com- 
mittee for their participation in the em- 
ployee salary deduction plan for pur- 
chasing War Bonds. 

Honor roll recognition is based on a 
record of 90 per cent or more employees 
of the business concern buying War 
Bonds through salary deductions 
amounting to 10 per cent or more of the 
monthly payroll. The firms listed, as re- 
ported by Ray Dixon, chairman of the 
payroll savings division of the War 
Finance Committee, are in addition to 
those whose names were included in the 
Honor Roll published in the June issue 
of DALLAS. They are: 

Borden Company, Dallas Morning 
News, John Deere Plow Company, 
Eighth Service Command Headquarters, 
General Motors Corporation (truck and 
coach division), the H. W. Gossard Com- 
pany, Graybar Electric Company, Hoo- 
ver Company, the Macmillan Company, 
Moncrief-Lenoir Company, New York 
Merchandise Company, Southwest Di- 
vision Engineers of the United States 
Army, Texas-Miller Hat Corporation, 
The Upjohn Company, Warner Brothers 
Pictures Distributing Corporation, Bran- 
non-Signaigo Cigar Company, Safeway 
Stores, United Artists Corporation and 
Wilkinson Brothers. 





Fully-Paid Investment 
Certificates Issued 
$100 to $5,000 


Insured by Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, Washington, D.C. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
& LOAN ASSOCIATION 
1400 MAIN STREET R-5103 











‘56 Years in Dallas" 


J. W. LINDSLEY & CO. 


Realtors 


Our 56 years’ experience in. handling 

Real Estate in Dallas enables us to 

give quick and efficient service in fill- 
ing your needs, 


We Specialize in Industrial Property 
1209 Main St. e Phone C-4366 
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IN DALLAS Last. Month 


STEPHEN LEIBLING MAYO, form- 
erly assistant to the collector of the 
bureau of internal revenue, Dallas, has 
become associated with J. CLEO 
THOMPSON in the general practice of 
law, specializing in administrative and 
tax law, with headquarters in 924 Kirby 
Building. 
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Heads Life Managers. T. G. Harkey, 
United Fidelity Life Insurance Company, 
is the new president of the Life Insurance 
Managers’ Club of Dallas, succeeding 
Lem C. Swinney, Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Other new officers 
are: George E. Passmore, Reserve Loan 
Life Insurance Company, vice president, 
and Ingram Lee, Union Central Life In- 
surance Company, secretary-treasurer. 
yor 

FRED M. JACK has been advanced 
from district to division manager at 
Dallas for United Artists Corporation, 
with supervision over the entire South 
and Southwestern territory. 





Carver Sound Equipment Co., Inc. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Complete Sound Systems for All Purposes 
RENTAL EQUIPMENT 
Collis P. Irby, L. L. Northrup, Jerry F. Wrbas 
Owners 


1501 Young Street R-3464 








HAL W. PADGETT heads the Padgett 
Distributing Company, which has been 
appointed to handle Stromberg-Carlson’s 
post-war line of radio, FM and television 
sets, with showrooms and warehouse at 
409 Bullington. 

yor 

JAMES RALPH WOOD, who has 
been a partner in the law firm of Hamil- 
ton, Lipscomb, Wood and Swift, has 
been appointed general counsel of the 
Southwestern Life Insurance Company, 
J. L. WALSH is associate counsel. 

ror e 

W. M. NEECE, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas for the last three 
years, has been appointed agency direc- 
tor of the company. 

a ae 

LESTER P. LORCH of Dallas is pres- 
ident of the newly organized Midwest 
Apparel Institute designed to be an asso- 
ciation of organizations rather than one 
of individual manufacturers. Directors 
include GORDON EDWARDS, JUSTIN 
McCARTY and LESTER LIEF of 
Dallas. 

eo ow 

F. P. MARSH has been elected presi- 
dent of the Dallas Control of the Con- 
trollers’ Institute of America. Fellow of- 
ficers for the ensuing year are E. C. 
SEYMOUR and ED C. HANDS, vice 
presidents; and A. B. HARDER, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Directors, in addition to 
the officers, are J. A. GOODSON, 
HENRY S. KOEPKE, and LAWRENCE 
G. WILLIAMS. 

yor 

E. F. CZICHOS of Dallas has been 
elected a director of the Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association. 








1523 COMMERCE ST. « 


STATIONERS 
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TELEPHONE R-8585 


Advanced by SWPC. Ray L. Miller 
has been appointed deputy regional di- 
rector at Dallas for the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. A native Texan and 
a resident of Dallas for the last twenty 
years, Mr. Miller was formerly with the 
War Production Board in Dallas as redis- 
tribution manager and last October be- 
came deputy director of the SWPC in 
charge of district offices. 


Juvenile Officer. Samuel M. Davis, 
who for fourteen years served as head- 
master of Terrill School for Boys, has 
been appointed chief probation officer 
in charge of the Dallas County Juvenile 
Department. His selection was by unani- 
mous action of eight district judges and 
County Judge Al Templeton. Missouri- 
born, Mr. Davis received his Bachelor of 
Arts degree at Central College, Fayette, 
Mo., in 1910, his Master of Arts degree 
at the University of Michigan, taught Lat- 
in and Greek at Yankton College in 
South Dakota and then came to Dallas in 
1914 as a teacher and coach at the Terrill 
School. 
7 7 7 


PAT CARROLL has been named ad- 
vertising production manager for Nei- 
man-Marcus Company. 
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ALLEN GUIBERSON of Dallas is in- 
cluded among three appointees to the 
board of industrial councilors of Texas 
A. & M. College, named by the board of 
trustees of the research foundation as 
representatives of industry. 

5 7 + 

IRVING HITT has been elected presi- 
dent of the Dallas Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. Fellow officers 
are ARCH T. HARRIS, vice president; 
FRANCES FONVILLE, secretary; and 
W. HOMER CATHEY, treasurer. Direc- 
tors are LEO T. HOWELL, FRANK 
WOLFE, and CORDA JOHNSTON. 

A 5 5 A 

INSPECTOR J. M. WELCH is head 
of a new crime prevention bureau which 
has been set up by the Dallas police de- 
partment, with offices in the welfare 
department on the second floor of the 
Corporation Court Building. 


Civitan Chief. Members of the Dallas 
Civitan Club have elected Hughes A. 
Wellbaum as president for the ensuing 
year. Other new officers are Robert L. 
Boyd, president-elect; Wayne Gratigny 
and A. L. Berthold, vice presidents; 
George W. Sanberg, secretary; P. M. 
Brier, treasurer, and Russell W. Evans, 
sergeant-at-arms. Directors are R. W. 
Clark, Bruce Cunningham, Jr., James D. 
dgecomb, L. G. Evans, Gaylord Haley, 
Henry Hamilton, Jr., Jack H. Hixson, 
V. A. Kagay, Frank Lindsey, W. H. Mc- 
Gill, Jack E. Meletio, Joe Phillips, David 
|.. Sacks, W. K. Vaughn and Herbert E. 
White. 
"ie ae 

G. P. MAY, recently discharged from 
ihe Army, has resumed his former duties 
is assistant clerk in Dallas Corporation 
Court. 
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New president of the Dallas Council 
of the Navy League of the United States 
is W. E. HOLLAND, successor to 
ROSSER J. COKE, who directed organ- 
ization of the League recently. Other 
officers are F. O.-BURNS, LEWIS R. 
FERGUSON and MR. COKE, vice presi- 
dents; P. B. (JACK) GARRETT, secre- 
tary; J. B. ADOUE, JR., treasurer; and 
JULIUS H. RUNGE, judge advocate. 
In addition to the officers, the board of 
directors includes the following com- 
mittee chairmen: W. V. BALLEW, mem- 
bership; GEORGE WAVERLEY 
BRIGGS, program; MR. BURNS, liai- 
son between organizations; JAMES O. 
CHERRY, publicity; FRED F. FLOR- 
ENCE, municipal activities; and W. C. 
McCORD, education. 

ee 

Dallasites recently appointed to the 
board of directors of the Texas Centen- 
nial of Statehood Commission include 
DR. C. L. LUNDELL, JOHN W. CAR- 
PENTER, J. ALLEN BOYLE, TOM 
GOOCH, VICTOR H, SCHOFFEL- 
MAYER, and FRED F. FLORENCE. 

eae eg 

CAPT. COLIN E. McRAE, formerly 
with the Dallas office of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has been as- 
signed to Dallas as provost marshal, 
succeeding Capt. Grady J. Flynn, Jr., 
who has been given an overseas assign- 
ment. FIRST LT. DAN E. LYDICK, JR., 
has been named. commander of the 
Eighth Service Command headquarters 
detachment, succeeding Capt. John J. 
Lyon, who also has been assignd over- 
seas. 

ef -# 

NETTLES F. NELSON, who has been 
district manager at Lubbock for the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, has been 
transferred to Dallas as senior transpor- 
tation specialist in the regional ODT 
office. 


Heads Sales. Executives. Directors of 
the Dallas Sales Executives’ Club have 
elected James R: Temple, Dallas dairy- 
man, as president for the ensuing year. 
Other officers are Ronald Marks and 
Frank Heller, vice presidents, and Guy 
Draper, secretary-treasurer. Directors-in 
addition to the officers include Albert 
Couchman, George Flinn, C. D. Cox, 
George Young, John Allen and J. D. Peter- 
son, immediate past president. 
i ake 

SENATOR W. C..GRAVES, serving 
his second term from Dallas. County, has 
been elected president pro tempore of 
the Texas Senate. 

yor 

C. A. BATTENFIELD of Dallas -has 
been elected vice president of the Oil 
Mill Machinery and Supply Association. 
OLIN BROOKS of Dallas is secretary. 


CARL B. McKINNEY 
Dentist 


HOURS: 8:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. 
Closed on Sunday 





Location over Palace Theatre 


1621/2 Elm C-6327 














Plict PALE BEER Vy 


A TRULY FINE TEXAS BEER 
OLD FASHIONED FLAVOR... 


YOU are missing a Taste Treat if you don't ask first for 
BLUEBONNET BEER...the extra-pale, golden lager with 
the rare, old-fashioned flavor. 


Dallas-Fort Worth Brewing Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 








New Owners Operate 
Catholic Book Store 

Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Robins have pur- 
chased the Catholic Book Store, 211 
North Akard Street, founded seventeen 
years ago, and will operate the business 
as a partnership. Mrs. W. H. Griffin, one 
of the founders, will continue in the 
business. 





GRAYSON GILL 


Architect and Engineer 


306 Great National Life Building 








JUDGE WILLIAM M. CRAMER has 
been named presiding judge of the Dal- 
las County district judges. JUDGE 
PAINE L. BUSH has been given charge 
of the central jury, and JUDGE W. L. 
(JACK) THORNTON has been made 
pre-trial judge. 

ee ie 

A district office of the Aluminum 
Company of America has been estab- 
lished at Dallas under the management 
of KARL V. ALEXANDER, who has 
been Alcoa sales representative in the 
Texas territory for several years. 
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Medical 
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Laboratory 


433 Medical Arts Building 





COMPLETE 


Medical and Surgical Care 


The National Association of Manufacturers reports that, ‘In addition 
to the increased efficiency, better employment relations, and various 
other benefits, a health program does definitely 


PAY DIVIDENDS 


In Dollars and Cents” 


Lewis R. Ferguson, President, Lone Star Cement Corporation: 
Member, City-County Hospital Board: 


“When a company participates financially in employee benefits, 
it should consider that which brings the most returns in the shortest 
period of time. I see this feature in a complete medical care plan which 
provides month-to-month services to employed personnel.” 


Distribution of Services Received by Subscribers 
to Dallas County Medical Plan in 
1944 


Subscribers to Dallas County Medical Plan receive 
COMPLETE Medical and Surgical Care 


Dallas County Medical Plan 


Non-Profit Medical Care for Employed Groups 


Sponsored by Dallas County Medical Society 
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Installed by Texas Bar. Elected presi- 
dent of the State Bar of Texas by mail 
balloting, John H. Bickett, Jr., Dallas at- 
torney, was installed at ceremonies in 
Dallas last month. New directors of the 
State Bar include C. K. Bullard of Dallas. 
Mr. Bickett is general counsel of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 
7 7 7 
New general agent at Dallas for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pa- 
cific Railroad is J. G. HATCHER, who 
has been advanced from traveling freight 
and passenger agent at Dallas as suc- 
cessor to the late Jesse M. Allen. E. M. 
SMITH, formerly city passenger agent 
at Kansas City, has been moved to Dal- 
las as successor to Mr. Hatcher. 
a oe 
DON K. ANDREWS has been ad- 
vanced from foreman of the parcel post 
delivery section to assistant superintend- 
ent of mails and head personnel officer 
of the Dallas post office. 
At 
DOROTHY SINZ, who for several 
years has been costume jewelry buyer 
for Arthur A. Everts Company, has 
joined the fashion staff of the Dallas 
Daily Times-Herald. 
YY «@ 
FRED HARGIS of the Alexander Film 
Company has been elected a director of 
the Dallas Advertising League. 
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New Type Service. M. B. McCarley, 
formerly advertising production manager 
at Neiman-Marcus Company, has joined 
the John A. Scott Typesetting Company 
to handle a new specialized service in 
typography inaugurated by the firm. Mr. 
McCarley is a director of the Dallas 
Advertising League. 


Insurance Women Elect. Mrs. Helen 
Webster of Floyd West and Company is 
the new president of the Insurance Wom- 
en of Dallas. Other officers serving with 
her are Miss Vera Keyes of McNeny and 
Burke, first vice president; Mrs. Martha 
Moore of Seay and Hall, second vice 
president; Mrs. Ida Mae Bradshaw of 
the Insurors Indemnity and Insurance 
Company, recording secretary; Miss 
Jane Bundschuh, the Employers’ Group, 
corresponding secretary, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Burford of Highfill, Gulledge and 
lerry, treasurer. 
ak 

BILL JOHNSON has succeeded J. B. 
Chapman as special agent for Texas for 
the American Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., and affiliated companies, 
with headquarters in the Gulf States 
Building. 
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Rutherford School Moves 
To Enlarged Quarters 


The Rutherford Business College has 
moved into enlarged, modernized quar- 
ters at 131214 Commerce Street, occupy- 
ing the entire second floor. 

#9 

W. B. CLAYTON of Dallas has been 
elected to a one-year term as a trustee 
of the newly created research foundation 
of Texas A. & M. College. JOHN W. 
CARPENTER and VICTOR H. 
SCHOFFELMAYER of Dallas have been 
elected to two-year terms. 

9 

MAJOR W. B. (BILL) HUDSON; 
who has been discharged from the postal 
branch of the War Department, will re- 
sume his duties the last of August as 
assistant postmaster of Dallas. 

a 

JUSTIN McCARTY of Dallas has 
been appointed chairman of the wom- 
en’s sportswear manufacturing commit- 
tee of the Office of Price Administration. 

ae. 

New president of the Park Cities 
Lions’ Club is W. LON HARREL. Other 
officers are C. W. HUDSON, HUGH 
MORROW and DAN ROBINSON, vice 
presidents; LEONARD LONGLEY, 
secretary-treasurer; DR. E. B. HEARN, 
lion tamer; C. F. BRYAN, tail twister; 
and R. F. VOYER, EDWARD S. 
MARRS, LOUIS F. DOLCH, DR. 
GEORGE BENNETT and ROSCOE 
LIBECAP, directors. 

oe 9 

J. B. ADOUE, JR., has been appoint- 
ed chairman of region 5 of the National 
War Fund and in this capacity will 
direct the October campaign in seven 
Texas counties in this area. 

7 #2 

E. L. DeGOLYER of the Dallas firm 
of DeGolyer and MacNaughton, geolo- 
gists, has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of the Empire Trust 
Company of New York. 

+ 9 

IRBY COX, formerly educational di- 
rector at Connell Memorial Baptist 
Church, Fort Worth, has assumed his 
new duties as minister of education and 
music. at East Dallas Baptist Church. 


County Purchaser. New Dallas County 
purchasing agent is Alfred Craven, who 
has been with the department for eleven 
years. Mr. Craven was formerly assistant 
to Gentry Dugat, and was advanced when 
the latter resigned recently to join the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
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Dallas International 
Headquarters of F.C.A. 


International headquarters of the 
Fundamental Christian Association will 
be set up in the old three-story IOOF 
Building at 713 Main Street, which has 
been purchased by the organization and 
is now being remodeled. The Rev. Guy 
Shields, general- superintendent of the 
association, said that the entire first and 
second floors will be converted into of- 
fices and an auditorium, the third floor 


will provide a dormitory for men at- 


tending a projected theological school 
and the basement will be used to house 
a printing plant for the organization’s 
publishing business. 
ee ee 

ROBERT C. STRYKER, who has 
been deputy director of the Dallas re- 
gional office of the War Production 
Board, in charge of production and dis- 
trict offices, has been named chief deputy 
regional director as successor to PAUL 
F. RUTLEDGE, independent oil opera- 
tor, who has resigned because of the 
pressure of his private business. 
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... is a symbol of good hospital care provided for themselves 
by themselves through their voluntary united efforts. 


IN TEXAS 
... 60,000 have received 410,000 days of hospital care and 


AND NOW 


... DOUBLE PROTECTION is available through Group 
Medical and Surgical Service, a non-profit Blue Cross com- 
panion, and the joint cooperation of employers and em- 
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GAOUP MEDICAL AND SUAGICAL SEAVICE 
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Opens Publicity Firm. Ayres Comp- 
ton has resigned as assistant city manager 
of Dallas to open a public relations serv- 
ice under the firm name of Ayres Comp- 
ton Associates, with offices in the Kirby 
Building. 

Mr. Compton, a former newspaper 
publisher, who came to Dallas in 1935 to 
assist in the promotion of the Texas Cen- 
tennial celebrations, served the City of 
Dallas as its first traffic safety director 
and later organized its Bureau of Public 
Information. He was executive secretary 
of the county-wide Civilian Defense Coun- 
cil, in 1943 was in charge of Braniff Air- 
ways publicity department and later 
returned to the employ of the City of 
Dallas as assistant city manager. 

He said that, in addition to publicity 
and advertising consultation, the new 
firm will specialize in public opinion sur- 
veys, stockholder and customer relations 
and allied functions. 

fF # 

ARTHUR Y. BANKS of the real 
estate firm of Banks-Burley Company 
has been elected to junior membership 
in the American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers, a branch of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. 

Ae 

GAIL DILLARD, formerly credit 
manager of the Hotel Adolphus, has 
been appointed executive assistant man- 
ager, succeeding DUANE W. CARL- 
TON, who has become director of sales 
and advertising of the Hotel New Yorker. 
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Adleta Company to Erect New Building 


Plans for the construction of a new, 
modern building by the Adleta Show 
Case and Fixture Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Dallas as soon as the lifting of 
war-time restrictions permit have been 
announced by E. C. Adleta, Sr., presi- 
dent. 

The new unit, which will be erected 
adjacent to the present factory on Cedar 
Springs at North Akard, will be a rein- 
forced concrete, steel and fireproof struc- 
ture and will be air-conditioned. Con- 
struction will cost approximately 
$95,000 and will be completed within 








HOW NEW ADDITION to the plant of the Adleta Show Case and Fixture Manufacturing Company 
will look is indicated by architect's drawing reproduced above. Two stories in height and 100 by 140 
feet in dimensions, the proposed modern structure will substantially expand the company’s facilities. 


about 90 days after the work gets under- 
way. 

The new building will be 100 by 140 
feet in area and will be two stories in 
height. Mr. Adleta said that the main 
offices of the company will be moved 
from the present to the new unit, there- 
by increasing the manufacturing space 
in the older building by about 15,000 
square feet. The new structure will also 
provide warehouse space for the firm’s 
fixture business and allied lines. 


The Adleta Show Case and Fixture 
Manufacturing Company has been serv- 
ing Southwest merchants for twenty-four 
years, and in addition to producing 
store fixtures is a wholesaler of house- 
hold appliances. 

Mr. Adleta said that the expansion 
program is being undertaken because of 
the optimistic attitude of the company’s 
officials toward the future growth of Dal- 
las and the Southwest. 








War Chest Assistant. Harry Quin, 
who is experienced in newspaper report- 
ing and public relations, has become a 
member of the staff of the Dallas County 
War Chest as assistant to the director. 
Mr. Quin is a journalism graduate of the 
University of Texas, and for three years 
was a reporter on Texas newspapers and 
served the Texas Company in directing 
public relations before joining the Army. 
Ife was discharged as a second lieutenant, 
and subsequently was connected with the 
\larshall News-Messenger and then han- 
(led public relations for the Texas forest 
ervice at Texas A. & M. College. 
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¢ 
I. X. SARVIS, who has been assistant 
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midwest regional manager at Kansas 
City, Mo., for the Chevrolet Motor Di- 
vision, General Motors Corporation, has 
transferred to Dallas as sales manager 
for the Southwest region, succeeding R. 
W. HILL, new Chevrolet dealer. C. E. 
HUMPHREY, formerly zone manager 
at Dallas, has been made assistant man- 
ager of the Southwest region in charge 
of new and used truck sales, and has 
been succeeded as zone manager by 
HUBER L. DRUMWRIGHT, who has 
held a similar post at New Orleans since 
1940. 


7 t 


BRUCE CUNNINGHAM, JR., of 
Dallas is one of three recipients in the 
nation of the highest recognition given 
for outstanding service on behalf of 
Civitan International during the past 
year. The retiring governor of the Texas 
Civitan district, a member of the Civitan 
International magazine committee and 
a former president of the Dallas club, 
Mr. Cunningham has received a minia- 
ture solid gold key edged with fourteen 
pearls. 

fe DoF 

HERB E. HARTFELDER has been 

installed as president of the Dallas Chap- 


ter of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants. Other new officers are 
CLAIBORNE H. JOHNSON, first vice 
president; KENNETH B. WHITE, sec- 
ond vice president; RANDOLPH WAL- 
LIS, secretary; and ROBERT J. SWAN, 
treasurer. Directors are JERRY M. BEN- 
THALL, FRANK S. BORDERS, J. R. 
CLEMENTS, LAURENCE H. FLECK, 
NORMAN G. MAIDEN, ROBERT I. 
MALONEY, WILLIAM B. SEIDEL, 
JOHN P. STONE, and KIERNAN J. 
WHITE. 


: f as 
New advertising manager of the Hunt 
Dry Goods Company is WALLY R. 
HOWELL, who succeeds Freeman Bald- 
ridge. 
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BUSINESS COLLEGE 
58 Years in Dallas- 


Please phone C-8773 when you need a good 
stenographer or bookkeeper. Thank you. 























Opens Muzak Office. Ligon Smith is 


manager of Business Music, Inc., which 


has been organized as exclusive distrib- 
utor in Dallas for Muzak, nationally 
known business music service. Mr. Smith, 
who is well known in the entertainment 
field in the Southwest, having conducted 
his own orchestra in the Hotel Adolphus 
Century Room for seven years, has retired 
from this work to introduce Muzak to 
Dallas, with headquarters at 318 Con- 
struction Building. 


Muzak service is designed for use by 
industries, offices, banks and public 
places for relieving employee fatigue and 
boosting employee morale as a means of 








Better TRANSIT SERVICE 
for a Greater DALLAS ... 


The first of the 25 new, silent, streamlined Street Cars 
now takes its place in the life of Greater Dallas. Faster 
... Smoother... More Luxurious, these new PCC Cars 
are the last word in street railway Transit Service. 


Beautiful to look at ... delightful to ride in, the PCC 
Cars glide along the streets, toning up the city, giving 
Dallasites another “first” as an evidence of metropolitan 
leadership in the Southwest. 


The advent of these gliding beauties opens a new chap- 
ter in the city’s transit history which began with mule- 
drawn cars, back in 1872. Their coming now marks the 
re-instatement of a modernization program interrupted 
by the war. 


The Dallas Railway & Terminal Company now, as 
always, is determined to keep Transit Service in Dallas 
at the highest possible level of comfort, convenience, 
safety and economy. Realizing that Transit Service is the 
circulatory system through which pulses the life blood 
of the city (people in action!)...and recognizing its 
responsibility to keep traffic flowing smoothly through 
all parts of the city, this Company continues to move 
forward in tempo with the progress of dynamic Dallas. 


DALLAS RAILWAY & TERMINAL COMPANY 


stepping up production. Business Music, 
Inc., will provide the Muzak service 
through special wires, with programmed 
music being piped into the office o1 
building, specially arranged for busy and 
noisy places and offering melodies suit- 
able for the type of job and the time of 
day, Mr. Smith explained. 


#4 


Elected by Agents. Richard H. Mc- 
Larry, a past president of the Dallas In- 
surance Agents’ Association, has been 
elected president of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents for the ensuing 
year. Head of the local insurance agency 
of Richard H. McLarry & Company, he 
has for many years been active in the 
affairs of both the state and national 
associations. 


ie te 


Opens General Agency. C. N. Kent is 
head of the newly formed fire and cas- 
ualty insurance general agency which 
has opened offices in the Southwestern 
Life Building under the firm name of 
C. N. Kent & Company. Mr. Kent was 
formerly manager of the casualty depart- 
ment of Floyd West & Company, Dallas, 
with which he had been associated for 
seventeen years. 








ROLLINS & FORREST 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Praetorian Building 
Phone C-4200 Dallas 
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Opens Advertising Office. James W. 
E. Randall is executive manager of the 
new southwestern office opened in Dal- 
las by Maxon, Inc., Detroit advertising 
agency. The Dallas branch will handle 
the Ford Dealers’ Advertising Association 


account in Texas and Oklahoma and as- 
sist with other important accounts of the 
agency. Mr. Randall, a native of Dallas, 
who received his education at Terrill 
School, Rice Institute and Southern Meth- 
odist University, has an experience of 
more than twenty years in advertising. 


¥ ae 


A. LANGLEY COFFEY, vice chair- 
man of the regional War Labor Board at 
Dallas, has been nominated as chairman 
as successor to Wales H. Madden, who 
resigned to resume law practice at Ama- 
rillo. CLIFFORD W. POTTER, regional 
WLB disputes director, has been nomi- 
nated as vice chairman. 


"  -S 


THEODORE W. GIBSON, who start- 
ed his aviation career in 1929 and 
joined Braniff Airways in 1931 as a 
mechanic in the maintenance base at 
Kansas City, has been advanced from 
assistant superintendent to superintend- 
ent of maintenance for Braniff. 


President of Lions. C. A. Tatum, Jr., 
has been elected president of the Dallas 
Lions’ Club as successor to Sam Mc- 
Corkle. Other new officers are Will C. 
Grant, first vice president; Fay Brown, 
second vice president, and A. Cole Steph- 
ens, secretary-treasurer. Directors are W. 
R. Weston, Tom H. Owens, Gentry Dugat, 
Knud E. Larsen, Frank B. Weber, Louis 
Sparkman and Wiley Akins. Frank Jen- 
sen continues as editor of the weekly club 
bulletin. 








Dallas Buyers’ Guide to Be 


A comprehensive buyers’ guide, which 
will list the manufacturer of every Dal- 
las-emade product, is now in preparation 
for early publication, it has been an- 
nounced by Manager Mark Hannon of 
the Dallas Manufacturers’ and Whole- 
salers’ Association, a division of the Dal- 
las Chamber of Commerce. 

The classified directory, whichis being 
produced by the Annabelle Hoyt Adver- 
tising Agency, will contain approximate- 
ly 400 pages and will be published in a 
6 by 9-inch format. The left-hand pages 
will carry the various classified listings 
of all concerns in Dallas in the manu- 
facturing, wholesale and jobbing field. 

The guide will also include a classified 
listing of all manufacturers’ agents who 
maintain offices in Dallas. In addition, 
all trade names will be listed. 

The right hand pages are being re- 
served for display advertising and list- 
ings. 

Mr. Hannon said that a book of at- 
tractive layout is being planned; which 
will be serviceably bound for constant 
use. It will be distributed to all patrons 
of the Dallas market throughout. the 
country. Copies will also go to Cham- 
vers of Commerce, trade organizations 
ind’ other sources of distribution that 

vill. attract buyers to the Dallas market 
egardless of classification: 
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To obtain the desired information for 
the classified listings, reply postal cards 
have been sent to all known wholesale, 
jobbing and manufacturing concerns in 
Dallas as well as manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives. 


Wholesale, jobbing and manufactur- 
ing firms which may have been uninten- 
tionally overlooked are urged by Mr. 
Hannon to write to the Dallas Manu- 
facturers’ and Wholesalers’ Association 
for a listing card or supply the infor- 
mation on the blank reproduced on this 


Published 


page and mail to the Buyers’ Guide, 
Dallas Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’ 
Association, 1101 Commerce Street, Dal- 
las 2, Texas. 

Considerable planning for the guide 
has been done under the direction of 
Gordon Edwards, president of the Gor- 
don Edwards Manufacturing Company 
and chairman of the advertising and 
publicity committee of the Dallas Manu- 
facturers’ and Wholesalers’ Association, 
who is also president of the Dallas 
Fashion and Sportswear Center, a sub- 
division. 
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NEW PCC TROLLEYS. A group of Dallas city, transit company and other 
officials are pictured as they gathered to watch Miss Patricia Bowman, bal- 
lerina of the Starlight Operetta, snip the tape to officially start in service the 
first of twenty-five new, silent; streamlined street cars added to the facilities 
of the Dallas Railway & Terminal Company. 

Shown, left to right, are J. J. Murray, safety director for the City of Dal- 
Jas; Charles R. Moore, a director of the Dallas Railway & Terminal Company; 
J. W. Monk, city supervisor of public utilities; L. W. Tate, director of per- 
sonnel, Dallas Railway & Terminal Company; O. W. Cox, Dallas city council- 
man; Maurice M. Straus, city councilman; A. J. Thuss, city attorney; G. 1. 
Plummer, vice president in charge of transportation of the Dallas Railway & 

rminal Company; Miss Bowman; O. D. Brundidge, city councilman; Mayor 





J. Woodall Rodgers; W. C. McCord, city Councilman; J. B. Adove, Jr., mayor 
pro tem; B. R. Brown, vice president in charge of maintenance of the Dallas 
Railway & Terminal Company; and T. H. Owens, superintendent of traffic, 
Dallas Railway & Terminal Company. 

The new P.C.C. cars, so called because their construction was developed 
from the work of a group of street railway presidents known as the Presidents’ 
Conference Committee to design a modern, efficient and beautiful car, has a 
seating capacity of fifty-two persons, weighs 37,800 pounds and cost ap- 
proximately $24,000 each. Features of the car are its smooth acceleration 
and deceleration, quiet operation due to rubber ‘‘sandwich" wheels, power 
applied to motor by foot pedal accelerator and three kinds of brakes. 








General Walker Honored 

(Continued from Page 8) 

claimed by Mayor J. Woodall Rodgers. 
Flanked at the speakers’ table by Sev- 

enth War Loan leaders, Eighth Service 
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Command officers and Chamber of Com- 
merce officials, General Walker was ex- 
tended the city’s welcome by Mayor 
Rodgers, who presented him with a cer- 
tificate of honorary citizenship. He had 
come to Dallas from a homecoming cele- 
bration a few days before in his native 
Belton. 


Introduced by Mr. McLain, the three- 
star general, highest ranking military of- 


ficer ever to be stationed in Dallas, re- 
sponded with an address which was 
broadcast over Radio Station KGKO. 
The luncheon program included a con- 
cert by the Eighth Service Command 
band directed by T/Sgt. Robert Peters. 


Two numbers were especially selected for 


their new commanding general: “Dixie” 
and the “Blue Danube Waltz.” It was on 
the Danube River that General Walker, 
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grandson of two Confederate officers, re- 
ceived the three stars of a lieutenant gen- 
eral from General Patton, the stars worn 
by Patton through many campaigns. 

Ben H. Wooten, vice president of the 
Republic National Bank and Dallas Coun- 
ty chairman of the Seventh War Loan, 
closed the program with a plea for a driv- 
ing finish to the campaign to help Dallas 
attain its E-Bond quota. 

General Walker Day was made the oc- 
casion for a special War Bond effort as 
a salute to the recent commander of the 
famous “Ghost Corps” which spearhead- 
ed the Third Army’s great push across 
France and into Germany. A half-hour 
period was set aside at the retail stores 
for the sale of War Bonds only. All bonds 
purchased during the day were stamped 
to indicate that they had been bought in 
honor of General Walker. 


In assuming command at Dallas, Gen- 
eral Walker has taken over his first per- 
manent assignment in his home state. A 
graduate of West Point in 1912, he com- 
manded the Twentieth Corps which cap- 
tured Trier, Erfurt and Weimar. For ex- 
traordinary heroism near Melun, where 
he directed the establishment of a bridge- 
head across the Seine in the face of 
heavy fire, he received the Distinguished 
Service Cross. Within fifteen days Gen- 
eral Walker led his corps across six rivers 
—the Loire, Seine, Vesle, Marne, Aisne 
and Meuse—to liberate scores of towns 
and cities, including Chateau-Thierry, 
Reims and Verdun. 





Manufacturers’ Meeting 
(Continued from Page 14) 


uals. The hardest job we have is to put 
what we make into the hands of the man 
who needs it, at a price he can afford to 
pay. That is the great challenge for to- 
morrow.” 


“The challenge of Mr. Wilson can be 
met provided business is not shackled by 
too much regimentation,” Mr. Wooten 
continued. “For a long time now busi- 
ness has been a victim of its environment. 
In the late 20’s stock market speculation 
vreatly impaired business. In the early 
30’s it was subject to the most violent de- 
‘lation that the world has ever known. 
\nd later in the 30’s it was the whipping 
hoy for social reforms and reformers. 
ut now it seems that there is coming 
ibout a decided change in public opinion. 
Business as such is no longer maligned, 
ind even some of the reformers think 
hat maybe profits are needed in business 
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for an expanding economy. 

“During the depression we almost lost 
our great middle class which in my opin- 
ion is the foundation of our democracy. 
The war has brought prosperity, and we 
again have a middle class large enough to 
tip the economic scales in favor of an 
expanding economy within the system of 
private enterprise. This great middle class 
again has property to protect. This great 
middle class of which we are all a part 
should unite in an endeavor to rid busi- 
ness at the earliest possible time of regi- 
mental controls. I trust that some day 
every business man can lock into a law 
book and find the rules under which those 
in authority expect him to operate his 
business. I long for the time to come 
when statutes creating new boards and 
bureaus will not end in the clause: ‘And 
in order to administer this law, there shall 
be a board or an administrator that shall 
have authority to make regulations that 
shall have the effect of law.’ 

“There is always great uncertainty as 
to what will come in the future under 
man-made government, arid any bureau 
that has authority to write regulations 
that shall have the effect of law and the 
bureau itself act as judge in case of vio- 
lations has combined in one man or group 
of men legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers, and our country did not get to 
be the greatest nation on earth with the 
highest standard of living under any such 
arrangement.” 

Stressing the important part selling 
will play in Dallas’ post-war future, Mr. 
Wooten said that there is a very large 
market in the Southwest to be educated. 

“It is not the customer’s fault if he 
does not buy in Dallas,” he said. “The 
whole American distributing process ac- 
cents salesmanship and not buymanship. 
The public will not take any market or 
business seriously unless that business or 
market lays heavily upon the mind of 
the public its services and virtues. The 
public will not demand over any great 
length of time what it is not constantly 
reminded of. 


“So let us invest some time, money and 
thought in planning for our businesses 
and Dallas. Let us imagine in our plan- 
ning that the Dallas Manufacturers’ and 
Wholesalers’ Association is an animate 
corporation with power to think and 
speak. It might quote President Theodore 


Roosevelt: ‘No man has the moral right - 


to withhold his support from any institu- 
tion that is striving to improve condi- 
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tions in his sphere of trade’. 


FOR CONVENIENCE 


What does “Adequate Wir- 
ing” mean to you? It simply 
means enough electric outlets 
and switches for convenient 
living; enough electrical cir- 
cuits for serving efficiently 
and safely all the electric ap- 
pliances and the better light- 
ing which you will want in 
your home; electric wires 
large enough for serving your 
present and future needs, 
without loss to. you. 

You can enjoy “Better Liv- 
ing Electrically” when you 
are ready with Adequate Wir- 
ing in your home. 


DALLAS POWER & LIGHT 
COMPANY 








Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


... the pivotal point of the 
Dallas Wholesale Market. 


FIDELITY UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Owners 
912 COMMERCE STREET 
Phone C-3725 Dallas, Texas 
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JOHN BURGESS, formerly manager 
of American Airlines’ Palmer House 
ticket office in Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Love Field ticket 
office, as successor to GEORGE MOORE, 


who has entered military service. 


| 








You Create 
A Business 


INSURANCE is the 
then necessity 


Insurance Premiums are an operat- 
ing cost which must be added to 
the price of your product to be 
sold in a highly competitive market. 





| reduce this insurance cost by com- 
petent insurance engineering, both 
fire and casualty. 


| have represented only capital 
stock insurance companies for forty 
years. 


mo 
CRUGER T. SMITH 


General Insurance 


R-8624 Magnolia Building 




















North Texas Ordnance Group Formed 


To keep industry prepared for war 
production during peace-time, North 
Texas manufacturers and Army ord- 
nance officials have formed the Lone 
Star Post, Army Ordnance Association, 
with Dewey D. Day of Dallas as presi- 


dent. 

Charles S. Barry of Dallas is secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Harry Zane and E. 
H. Brooks of Dallas are among the di- 
rectors. The new post has been organ- 
ized with a membership of about 600. 








Texas. Economy 

(Continued from Page 12) 

at least as large as the national average, 
then we shall know that we are receiving 
about as much in profits from our own 
labors as we are paying in profits on 
what we buy. Then we shall no longer 
be paying colonial tribute to other sec- 
tions. Our independence will be satisfied 
if the rest of the nation buys from us 
proportionately as we buy from them, 
so that a just proportion of the wealth 
from our resources remains in the state 
for the benefit of our own people. There 
is no good reason why Texas should not 
equal or even exceed the average. 


We cannot achieve industrialization 
sectionally or on a statewide basis, ex- 
cept by considering one plant or one 
project at a time, that one with which 
each of us is familiar, interested, or near- 
est, either by knowledge or proximity. 
In order for any one industry or proj- 
ect to succeed, we must correctly analyze 
many things, a few of which are: Avail- 
ability and nature of raw materials re- 
quired; location and regularity of mar- 
kets with particular distribution tech- 
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LET'S ALL 
WORK FOR 


ICTORY & 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


Dallas, Texas 


Corrugated and Fibre Boxes 


USTICE 











nique and weaknesses; adequate supply 
of trained labor; availability of good 
management; nature and capacities of 
the competition; amount of financing 
required; and government controls and 
regulations, including taxation. 

Many of our southern colleges, as ex- 
emplified by the University of Texas, 
Texas A. & M. College and Texas Tech- 
nological College have seen the light 
from afar, and now have well-equipped 
and thoroughly experienced departments 
of industrial research, which may be of 
great assistance in the proper evaluation 
of resources, markets and technological 
methods. You and I can call upon them 
to our profit. 


Financing, of course, must proceed 
from within our state and our section, 
if we are to attain full independence. 
There should be no great problem here. 
Bank deposits are at an all time high, 
some having broken all records many 
times over. Idle money is no asset to a 
bank or a community, and literally bil- 
lions of dollars are looking for a place 
to go to work. A good risk is all we need 
to provide. 


War production records of the South- 
west prove conclusively that we have 
both skilled labor and good manage- 
ment. 


Each industry, each project has its 
own peculiar problems. Yet each of these 
can and will be met, proceeding step by 
step through known procedures and by 
tested methods that have succeeded else- 
where and will succeed for us. 


We would not attempt to manufacture 
anything without a thorough market 
study to estimate the sales potential, and 
a cost analysis to determine our ability 
to meet the market. We would want com- 
petent engineers to assure good design, 
to set up drafting room standards, and 
write specifications for machinery and 
manufacturing processes. Production 
efficiency must be assured by especially 
adapted tools, dies, jigs, and flow plans 
designed so that manufacturing costs are 
held to a minimum. 

Sales plans must be set up by men 
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who know selling, preferably in the same 
or allied fields, and they should have all 
available information about the markets 
to be entered. Controlled tests can be 
valuable both in selecting and discarding 
sales methods, pricing ‘and discount 
practices, and in developing a trained 
sales force. 

Working with the sales department 
(rom its inception should be a market- 
ing or sales promotional division for the 
preparation and coordination of sales 
immaterial, including catalogs, sales pros- 
pecti, display and merchandising ma- 
terial, helps for dealer and distributor, 
and direct mail assistance. This division 
should also serve in an advisory capacity 
even in product design, pricing, and 
choice of markets. When sufficient dis- 
tribution is assured, this division should 
likewise coordinate the sales and adver- 
tising efforts, either developing or super- 
vising an effective advertising program 
according to established markets and 
sales methods. 


A manufacturing plant is a scientific 
creation, with specialized functions. 
Management is often wisely guided by 
statistics, charts, graphs and indices. Your 


Ja, 2, 1920, saw a new idea in insurance made available for 


Texans. On this date the Employers Casualty Company started 


operations as Texas’ first legal reserve stock company that pro- 


industry or mine will succeed or fail in 
direct relation to how much you or I 
know—or can find out through others— 
about designing, creating, selling, mer- 
chandising and advertising, as well as 
simply how to make something. 


Size need not frighten you. If plant 
facilities and market potential justify a 
gigantic operation, sufficient capital can 
probably be had, and competent talent 
procured. To that extent, you are as big 
as you think you are. 

If you have a strong possibility in a 
small operation, even a one-man set-up, 
the complex and multiple functions hint- 
ed at above should be no deterrent. 
Chances are, in such position, you have 
operated as a one-man authority in most 
of these functions before, without know- 
ing it. Should they grow too big for FIRE * WINDSTORM * HAIL * EXPLOSION * AUTOMOBILE 
you, that is encouraging, for then you BURGLARY * COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY * INLAND MARINE 
can hire others to assist you and grow ee ee eae a 


even bigger. 
INSURANCE |_— 
] 


It is the independence of Texans that 
| 


posed to write property insurance on a participating basis. Two 
serious depressions slowed the growth of this new company, but 
capable management and sound underwriting practices brought 
the company through these trials with flying colors. Now the last 
ten years has seen its assets increase from one and a half to over 
six million dollars and its premium income jump from one to aver four 
million dollars. Outstanding is the fact that in no year of its his- 


tory has it failed to pay policyholder dividends in Texas. 


On this, our Twenty-Fifth Anniversary, we extend our thanks to the 
thousands of friends, our policyholders, who made this record 


possible. 


will bring about Texas industrialization. 
lf you are to have a part in it you will 
know, in your own way, exactly what 
independent project awaits your guid- E a p L 0 Y E q S C A S id A LT Y C 0 e 
nee or your assistance. HOME OFFICE + DALLAS \A Stock / DISTRICT OFFICES IN: 


ABILENE * AMARILLO * AUSTIN, ° sraumonr /- CORPUS CHRISTI ¢ EL PASO 

FORT WORTH * GALVESTON * HARLINGEN * HOUSTON * LUBBOCK « MIDLAND 

PORT ARTHUR * SAN ANTONIO «+ we TYLER * WACO «+ WICHITA FALLS 
ote 








Starting with you and me, let us work 
or Texas industrialization every way we 
an, and we will surely see Texas’ eco- 
omic independence in 194X! 





Tune in the MUSIC PARADE, 6:45 P.M., each Saturday over WFAA - WBAP - WOAI - KPRC 
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Post-War Employment Opportunities 
Topic at Cotton Research Congress 


Post-war opportunities for employ- 
ment provided by cotton will be a major 
subject of discussion at the 1945 Cotton 
Research Congress to be held at the 
Baker Hotel in Dallas July 12-13. 

The opening session will be devoted 
to this topic, with a paper by Dr. A. B. 
Cox, director of the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Texas. 
Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, general 
chairman of the Cotton Committee of 
Texas, will make the keynote address, 
and W. J. Ely of Snyder, past president 
of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, will preside. 

Theme of the afternoon session will 
be efficient production, with George 
Chance, Bryan cotton planter, presiding. 
A paper on “The Delta Combines High 
Yields with Mechanization,” by Francis 
L. Gerdes, who is director of the Stone- 
ville, Miss., research laboratory, will be 


followed by discussion led by Dr. J. E. 





Telephone 


C-7111 


DALLAS TRANSFER 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. 
(Established 1857) 


2nd UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING 


Warehouse, Office and Display Space 
Moving—Heavy Hauling—Packing 
Agents for: 

H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Lone Star Package Car Company 
Dallas-Fort Worth Motor Freight Lines 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


PHONE C-7I 11 











Store Interiors and 
Fixtures, Designed by 
Sales Engineers. At you 
SERVICE. NO OBLIGATION 


Adams, superintendent of the Delta 
Branch Station, Stoneville. Grover C. 
King, county agent at Hallettsville, 
Texas, will talk on “Proved Farm Prac- 
tices in Texas.” 

With George W. Pfeiffenberger, Lub- 
bock, cotton research supervisor of the 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation, in 
charge, the second morning’s session will 
be devoted to consideration of efficient 
manufacturing and merchandising. 
“New Machinery and Methods” will be 
discussed by John T. Wigington, direc- 
tor of technical service, Cotton Textile 
Institute, Clemson, S. C., and “Sales Ap- 
peal” will be the subject of a talk by 
Charles K. Everett, New York, director 
of merchandising for the Institute. T. J. 
Harrell, Traders Oil Mill Company, Fort 
Worth, will talk on “Cottonseed Protein 
as Human Food.” 

Cotton’s competition will be analyzed 
at the final session, with a paper on 
“Synthetic Resources and Productive 
Capacity,” by John Leahy, College Sta- 
tion, director of the Cotton . Research 
Committee of Texas. A. M. Pendleton, 
U. S. Extension cotton ginning special- 
ist, Dallas, will preside. 

“Cotton’s Post-War Challenge” is the 
general theme of the Congress program 
arranged under the direction of C. H. 
McDowell, College Station. Exhibits at 
the Congress have been cancelled in co- 
operation with government regulations 
regarding transportation. 





General Walker's Message 
(Continued from Page 10) 

complished if we want to bring about 
understanding among nations and peace 
in the world just as sincerely as we 
wanted to beat Hitler, and if we devote 
the same energy to the task. 

I have met and liked the Russians. | 
found these excellent fighting men a 
friendly people, and I see no reason why 
we cannot work together. 


| IANe|CAt: SHOW CASE & 


FIXTURE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1907 CEDAR SPRINGS e 


DALLAS, TEXAS 





Like the Americans, each group of 
Russians is composed of men from dif- 
ferent sections of a huge land, and has 
in it men of various nationalties. Their 
goal is the same as ours, and although 
the methods of attaining it differ, we are 
striving equally to reach it. Our mutual 
goal is freedom of mankind. 


This war, being fought toward that 
goal, is half won. It still could be lost. 
More probable, its end could be long 
delayed by failure to press our ad- 
vantage. 


In the boxing ring, the smart fighter 
gives all he has at the slightest sign 
that his opponent is weakening. There 
is no indication that the Japanese actual- 
ly are rocking on their heels, but there 
is every indication that they are being 
shoved off balance. 


This is the time to hit the Japs with 
all we have, never giving them a chance 
to get set for the next blow. To do this 
our army, navy, and the people here at 
home must not only continue to work to- 
gether as they have in the past, but they 
must still further exert themselves. 

Let us get into this thing in the Pa- 
cific and finish it up. 





Dale Miller 


(Continued from Page 6) 

serve peace, therefore, is an instrument 
in that struggle. It must be employed 
with wisdom and humility and under- 
standing. If humanity were actuated 
only by high principles, no organiza- 
tion would be needed; and if humanity 
were completely unprincipled, the 
strongest organization would be helpless. 
Somewhere in the indefinable and mut- 
able middle-ground of human behavior 
is the common denominator of virtue; 
and somewhere there is emancipation 
from war. 





GENTRY DUGAT, formerly Dallas 
County purchasing agent, has joined 
the staff of the Dallas regional office of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
as examiner assigned to public relations. 


v7 7 + 

HAROLD WHITMORE has resigned 
as regional rationing executive at Dallas 
for the Office of Price Administration, to 
join the Dallas regional office of the 
Packard Motor Company. JOHN Mc- 
COY, who has been assistant to Mr. 
Whitmore, has been advanced to OPA 


regional ration chief. 
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Population 


utility meters) 


School Enrollment 


Bank Debits 
Kebruary 


March .. 
April 


Building Permits 
(Greater Dallas) 





Greater Dallas (estimate based on increase in 


Dallas County (estimate based on 
jection of Greater Dallas’ growth) 506,000 


.... 450,000 


pro- 


Sic 
. 53,255 

a 53,553 
¥en: 54,413 


... 53,828 
1945 


501,569,000 $ 633,803,000 


546,209,000 
517,331,000 
509,363,000 
511,070,009 
582,166,000 
514,319,000 
503,415,000 
549,630,000 
548,691,000 
559,064,000 
683,969,000 





$6,526,796,000 
1944 
$ 482,244,059 
461,945,682 
507,455,896 
464,688,333 
466,689,863 
515,499,330 
491,072,596 
469,619,373 
507,865,355 
519,272,571 
520,878,535 
575,259,579 





$5,982,491,172 


1944 
492,763 
50),186 
525,096 
524,891 
549,032 
540,123 
529,162 
547,917 
579,075 
647,593 
622,342 
744,252 


$6,803,432 


1944 


339,639 


$7,184,254 


510,804,000 
583,680,000 
545,684,000 
590,447,000 


1945 
617,638,439 
485,227,565 
575,724,281 
528,438,487 
546,790,702 


1945 

626,188 
571,852 
613,885 
576,083 
580,720 


1945 


497,720 
293,990 
623,383 
644,912 
276,099 


Water Connections 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Telephone Connections 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


December 


Gas Connections 


January 
February 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 
September 
October 
November _____.... 
December __.... 


Electric Meters 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


War Bonds 


January _.. 
February 
March 

April 

May : 

, SS : 
| __ Bee RaAR eate ato 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


$ 
*72,912,806,50 
2,979,333.25 
3,761,463.25 
3,224,320.25 


$99,339,554.50 
2,652,243.50 
3,300,660.25 
2,751,960.25 


$99,837,220.50 


site of Continental Motors Corporation and Southern Aircraft Corporation), Cockrell Hill, 


1944 


86,859 
.... 87,049 
. 87,183 
87,520 
87,799 
88,163 
88,482 
88,717 
88.896 
89,097 
89,135 
89,247 


1944 


122,883 
123,C84 
. 123,430 
123,543 
.. 123.377 
.... 123,086 
.... 123,256 
... 123,302 
123,872 
123,953 
... 123,759 
123,689 


1944 


_. 96,220 
96,438 
- 96,568 
96,869 
. 97,174 
_ 97,425 
97,462 
97,525 
97,633 
98,072 
_ 98,602 
98,905 


1944 


102,332 

... 102,599 
..... 102,943 
. 103,273 

... 103,640 
.... 103,976 
.. 104,204 
104,478 
..... 104,677 
...104,974 
105,312 


__.......... 105,593 


1944 
$ 





Total 


$290,759,562.25 


*For period, January 1 through February 29 (Fourth War Loan Drive). ¢For period, June 1 through July 31 (Fifth War Loan Drive). For period, Novem- 
ber 1 through December 31 (Sixth War Loan Drive). 


Statistics Chart Dallas’ Growth 


These statistics are for Dallas, Highland Park and University Park and do not include such towns 
manufacturing plants and the Naval Air Station), Garland ( 
ant Mound and other Dallas County communities. 


as Grand Prairie (site of the North American paiene 


leas- 


1945 


89,519 
89,604 
89,751 
90,168 
90,302 


1945 


124,011 
124,680 
124,989 
125,118 
125,508 


1945 


105,751 
105,955 
106,042 
106,164 
106,091 


1945 


3,709,730.75 
3.289,517.00 
3,414,604.50 
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In recent months businessmen and industrialists have talked much 
of postwar planning. And currently, it is a subject that is growing 
in importance. Many have gone no farther than talk. But those with 
vision and foresight, and with definite plans, have already an ad- 


vantage in competitive programs. 


Reason dictates that the sensible thing to do is make your plans now. 


Make an accurate appraisal of your potentials and possibilities along © 


with likely programs of your competitors. Chart your course and 
provide ways and means of following it to a successful conclusion. 


Survey the financial demands your program will require. 


If activation of your planning requires money and experienced 
financial counsel, you are cordially invited to pay us a visit. You'll 
find here a friendly service and genuine wish to cooperate with you 
in attaining complete success in your plans. Our officers are fully 
experienced in working with business and industry in ways that 
promote the progress and welfare of Dallas and its people. We 


want to be (and can be) helpful. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


AT DALLAS RESOURCES OVER $125,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL D &°?°0 4:1 FT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








